








ow Can IJ—a Business Man— 
Really Learn Law at Home? 


OU are not alone in asking that question. 

Practically every man has seen where 

knowledge of law would have helped his 
success. The entire structure of business is held 
together by contracts and legal relations—and 
the man who knows law has a distinct advan- 
tage—for himself and his firm. 

Again, a untle 8 Occ asions arise outside of 
the office—rental leases, life insurance, inheri- 
tance questions, domestic affairs, taxes and 
trust agreements are but a few—on each of 
which you may stand to lose unless you know 
something of law. 

Again, the study of law, legal training, gives 
you what the business world prizes highly and 
rewards liberally—a keen analytical mind, the 
ability to judge shrewdly and to act quickly 
and with confidence. 

But whether you want law for personal and 
business values, or whether you intend to pre- 
pare for a bar examination, the same problem 
confronts you. How can you acquire that 
knowledge? 

You can’t go back to school or spend the 
necessary years in a law office. But there is one 
road open to you—home study—a road, as you 
know, that some of the greatest leaders of all 
time have traveled—men like Lincoln, Grant, 
Disraeli, John Marshall, Cox lidge—who mas- 
tered this important subject in hours that 
otherwise would have been wasted. 








It can be done, of course—thousands have 
done it—yet what you want to know is—can 
you reasonably h ype to do it? Will it be worth 
your time and money? Will it hold your in- 
terest, or will you find it drudgery? And— 
most important of all—will you really bene- 
fit by it? 

You are quite wise in asking these questions 

in holding your decision until they are 
answered to your complete satisfaction— 

And these paragraphs are written with just 
that purpose—to help you answer your ques- 
tions so far as LaSalle law training is con- 
cerned. Let’s get right down to facts. 


80,000 Others 
Have Proved It for You 


First: LaSalle has been successfully training 
men and women in law for twenty-four years 

more than 80,000 individuals, from all walks 
and stations in life—from every section of our 
country and from many foreign countries. 
Some of these are now successful 
lawyers and judges—others are 
executives, owners of 
business, presidents 
and general managers 
of corporations, de- 
partment managers, 
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etc. Their names and addresses are readily 
available for your direct investigation. 

Second: Out of this twenty-four years’ ex- 
perience in training so many individuals in 
such varying conditions, LaSalle naturally has 
worked out, and perfected, the material and 
methods of teaching law by home study. We 
have had to meet, and solve, every possible 
problem. No matter what your situation, your 
handicap, your education, your needs and de- 
sires, etc.—we have already trained success- 
fully some man in similar circumstances. 


A Most Remarkable Law Library 


Third: Since legal text books are of such great 
importance in any study of law, the LaSalle 
Law Library was prepared by more than twenty 
outstanding law professors—leading teachers 
in our greatest resident law schools—and three 
lawyers. Five of these professors—including 
the editor-in-chief—have been Deans of their 
schools. One of the editors is now president of 
a great state university. Also, among the writers 
of the spec ial lec tures supplementing th e texts 
are two U. S. Senators, a former attorney- 
general of the U. S., and a Supreme Court 
Justic eof the State of New York. 

More, these men— in preparing this Library 
—kept in mind always that it was to be used 
for home study. They knew it was for men like 
you—busy men who would study it at night, 
on trains, in spare moments in offices or stores 
—men who must find it clear and engaging, 
yet complete and reliable. So they wrote di- 
rectly, simply, interestingly. All the material 
was then organized and edited by the LaSalle 
staff to giv eit the tested LaSalletraining values. 

Incidentally, LaSalle’s “American Law and 
Procedure” is highly valued by lawyers as a 
condensed, authoritative reference work. In 
many resident law schools and offices it is the 
reference work most used by students and 
lawyers. 

How the LaSalle Problem Method 
Makes Study Interesting 
and Practical 
Fourth: This training is personally applied to 
you under lawyer-instructors, members of the 
bar who give full time to LaSalle training. 


These men check your work, guide you, and 
instruct you at every step according to your 













own individual needs. You study under a defi- 
nite, clear-cut plan involving continual use of 
the Problem Method, dealing with actual legal 
problems. Thus you learn by actually handling 
legal problems, analyzing cases, and making 
definite legal decisions—not by merely memo- 
rizing rules. You will find it fascinating and 
practical—dealing with many of your own 
problems. 

Fifth: In certain permitted states, each year, 
LaSalle trained men pass the bar examinations 
with high honors. We know we can equip you 
with the Law knowledge to pass the examina- 
tion, provided you can meet the other require- 
ments of the Board of Examiners. And if you 
are interested in LaSalle Law training for your 
business success—as most of our members are 
— we would like you to read a booklet called 
“Evidence.” In it hundreds of business men and 
lawyers tell you exactly what this training has 
meant to them in more money and advance- 
ment. Experience after experience that prove 
beyond question what you may expect. 

There is no charge for this book. It is yours 
simply for the asking. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 





WE HAVE ANSWERED 
YOUR QUESTIONS— 
NOW ANSWER OURS 


You have our answers to your questions. Now, 
let us ask you a question-—the real question- 
about the depth of your ambition, the quality 
of your determination. 

For legal training, with all its fascination 
and values, is no magic wand for the lazy >r 
the fearful or the quitter—it offers success only 
to the alert adult who has the courage to face 
the facts and the will to carry on till the job 
is done. No other should consider law training 
—or even write us for further information. 

But if you ARE that man, let us assure you 
that whatever your circumstances, your handi 
caps, your ambition—we will successfully teach 
you Law at home, and help, in every possible 
way, to turn your study into higher pay and 
advancement. 

If you do not have the initiative to mail the 
coupon now, you may well say good-bye to 
your ambitions to study Law. For certainly no 
clearer way was ever shown you—no program 
of study was ever made more practical for you. 
This is the opportunity you have been waiting 
for. Fill out and mail the coupon today—for 
the information that can open up to you the 
success of which you have dreamed. 

No cost or obligation to your request. So 
why not?—NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

Dept. 4465-L Chicago 
Kindly send me free copies of your two booklets, “Law Training 
for Leadership” and “Evidence,” together with full information 
about your Law training—without obligation to me. 





Address. 


Present Position.......... 





LaSalle Extension University 
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Official Programs for Ki- 

wanis Clubs in 1936. Ap- 

proved by the International 
Board of Trustees: 


All Kiwanis Night: 
June 22 


Canadian Citizenship 
Week: 
June 28-July 4 


Constitution Week: 
September 13-19 


On to Washington! June 21-25. 
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SHOWS PRODUCED AND MUSICAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS SPONSORED BY CLUBS ACHIEVE HONORS 


The production of musical comedies, operettas, home talent and minstrel shows, and the spon- 
soring of various types of organizations have proven to be effective Kiwanis activities. 

The productions and the concerts have provided opportunities for heretofore undiscovered 
talent among Kiwanians and members of their families; they prove valuable in promoting 
younger musicians, singers, and entertainers; and provide schools and their entire communities 
with organized musical groups, in addition to lots of fun, good training and development of 
community spirit. They have been the means of raising funds for a wide variety of purposes. 
The above photograph shows the Kiwanis Kapers cast put on by the Kiwanis Club of Caldwell- 
West Essex, New Jersey. Staging was under the direction of Milton T. Dedrick and Curtis 
Colwell was chairman of the Production Committee. The music was provided by the Kiwanis 
Krackerjacks. Others with responsibilities were Catherine Graves, in charge of the dancing 
choruses; Barbara Colwell and Elsie Federico, costumes; Wilson Norwood, tickets; Basil Bal- 
lard, program; R. W. Chandler, stage and properties; Harold Van Wart, publicity; S. J. 
Speer, reception; and Elmer Everiss, accompanist and arranger. 

The photograph below shows the high school band sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Anniston, 
Alabama. Previous to its organization there was no organized band of any kind in the com- 
munity. The club met with ready response for funds and the equipment, uniforms, and director 
were soon secured. This band of forty pieces has made many public appearances. 

Max E. Jones, center and front, was the first director, succeeded by L. P. Jackson. Mayor S. W. 
Coleman, C. C. Mosely, and J. F. King are members of the committee which organized it. 














Motordom’s Call to Arms 


By THOMAS P. HENRY 


President, American Automobile Association 


Kiwanis clubs urged to join in na- 
tion-wide battle against excessive 
motor vehicle taxes which in 
1935 amounted to approximately 
$1,300,000,000, or 25 per cent of 


average valuation per car. 


of the day for 1936 as the hottest 

campaign in many years gets into 
full swing. In all the confusion of is- 
sues, there is one outstanding issue 
that will affect local, state and nation- 
al elections: an issue that is the per- 
sonal and immediate concern of more 
than forty million American citizens. 

I refer, of course, to the subject of 
motor vehicle taxes, which today have 
risen to extreme, unreasonable and 
exorbitant heights. The car owners of 
the United States at long last are 
through with urging and pleading for 
just treatment at the hands of taxing 
authorities. Today they are deter- 
mined to get such treatment or bring 
political death to those who ignore 
their pleas. 

This is no hollow threat: already in 
one sovereign state the motorists have 
carried their grievances to the polls 
and all of the candidates supported 
by the motorists were overwhelmingly 
elected while all but one opposed by 
the car owners went down to inglori- 
ous defeat. 

To Kiwanis clubs throughout the 
nation the matter of motor vehicle 
taxation presents a very definite chal- 


Pros’ aay fireworks is the order 


lenge, both from the standpoint of a 
civic problem of the first magnitude 
and from the standpoint of personal 
concern, as it has been determined 
that there is practically 100 per cent 
car ownership among Kiwanis mem- 
bers. 

In order to see what has brought 
about the aggressive attitude on the 
part of motor car owners, let’s take 
a look at the automobile taxation rec- 
ord. In the years since the World 
War, the motor car owners of the 
nation have paid to federal, state and 
local governments more than twelve 
billions of dollars in special motor ve- 
hicle taxes. Although final figures for 
1935 are not yet available, preliminary 
estimates place the total at a new high 
record level of approximately $1,300, 
000,000. 

As a matter of fact, it can hardly 
be called news nowadays when motor 
taxes reach new record proportions, 
because these levies have been moving 
upward and setting new high records 
for the past fourteen years. Since 
1921, motorists have been called upon 
to pay an ever-increasing share of the 
expenses of government. Today, the 
motor tax bill alone would be suf- 
ficient to build two Panama Canals 
every year with a few hundred mil- 
lions to spare. 

The aggregate motor tax bill is 
made up from a wide variety of im- 
posts levied by federal, state and local 
governments. The Federal Govern- 
ment alone collects seven different 
kinds of motor taxes, with levies on 
passenger cars, motor trucks, parts 


and accessories, gasoline, lubricating 
oil, rubber tires and inner tubes. 

County governments collect gasoline 
or registration taxes in five states and 
personal property taxes on motor ve- 
hicles in twenty-seven states. Ap- 
proximately one thousand munici- 
palities in thirty-nine states collect 
registration fees, gasoline taxes, fran- 
chise fees and other special motor 
vehicle taxes, while municipalities in 
thirty-one states levy personal prop- 
erty taxes on motor cars. 

But it is the state governments that 
collect the major proportion of motor 
vehicle taxes and levy the widest 
variety of charges. Among the various 
motor vehicle taxes collected by the 
states are: gasoline taxes ranging 
from 2 to 7 cents a gallon; registra- 
tion fees; certificate of title fee, oper- 
ators’ or chauffeurs’ permit fees, gross 
receipts tax, ton-mile tax, gross tax, 
net tax, capacity tax or other operat- 
ing tax, occupational tax and privilege 
tax. 

To find out exactly what all these 
charges mean to the individual motor- 
ist, we must go back to the year 1934, 
the latest date for which there are 
complete official records. In that year 
the total amount of $1,202,414,729 
was collected by the various juris- 
dictions in special motor vehicle taxes. 
Of this total, $252,151,729 went to the 
Federal Government and $950,263,000 
to state, county and municipal govern- 
ments. 

To the average driver, this meant an 
average individual tax bill of $48.22. 
Naturally the individual bill varies 
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widely depending upon the type of 
vehicle, the amount of operation, and 
the section of the country. In Ala- 
bama, for instance, the average per 
vehicle tax is nearly $100 while in the 
District of Columbia it is slightly less 
than $31. But for the nation as a 
whole, counting in every type of ve- 
hicle and every type of tax, the aver- 
age is very close to $50 for each 
individual car owner. 

This tax bill is particularly start- 
ling when brought into ratio with car 
valuation. Total valuation of all motor 
vehicles in 1934 was $4,970,723,392 
or a value of $199.36 per vehicle. 
Thus, when an average driver paid 
the average tax on his average car, it 
would be equal to 24.2 per cent of the 
car’s value—very nearly a_ fourth. 
Railroads pay taxes equal to about one 
per cent of valuation. 

Since the average life of a motor 
vehicle is slightly more than eight 
years, it is obvious that on this basis, 
taxes on a car during its average life 
span are double the car’s value. 

This, as briefly as is possible, is a 
picture of the staggering load of taxes 
imposed on the nation’s car owners. 
The real point, however, is not so 
much the extent of the burden, but 
what is done with the money after it 
has been collected. American motor- 
ists always have been willing to pay 
their own way. So long as their tax 
money is expended on sound, well- 
planned highway building, improve- 
ment and maintenance programs, they 
have no complaint. It is when they are 
saddled with an unfair share of the 
burden on road plant costs and when 
their tax money is diverted to purposes 
entirely unrelated to highways that 
they rise up in vigorous protest. 

The answer to the query as to what 
is a fair share of road costs to be 
borne by motorists is readily available. 
Representatives of highway users and 
of the railroads, assembled in confer- 
ence, threshed out a number of prob- 
lems in which these two forms of 
transportation were interested, and 
one of the major points on which they 
reached agreement was the subject of 
motor vehicle taxation. 

The solution was this: Car owners 
should pay the entire cost of main 
state highways; secondly, they should 
pay such proportion of the costs of 
secondary and other roads as is just- 
ified by general use of such roads as 
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contrasted with purely local use; and, 
thirdly, they should pay a portion of 
the cost of those city streets that con- 
stitute through traffic lanes. 

Complete information as to local 
and general use of all secondary roads 
and all city streets is not yet available, 
but such traffic surveys as have been 
made indicate clearly that on the 
whole, the motorist is paying more— 
and much more—than his fair share 
of road costs. 

The motorists’ greatest complaint, 
however, is the practice that has been 
spreading all too rapidly in recent 
years of taking motor vehicle taxes 
and applying them to purposes that 
have no connection with the highways 
and which should, under any form of 
equitable taxation, be supported by 
the public as a whole. 

That the practice of motor vehicle 
tax diversion is thoroughly inequitable 
is readily apparent. Motor vehicle 
owners, in their ordinary capacity as 
taxpayers, already pay their fair share 
of governmental costs. To apply their 
motor taxes, which were specially 
levied for a special purpose, to gene- 
ral expenditures, subjects motorists 
to double taxation and places on them 
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an unfair burden out of all proportion 
to the benefits received. 

Entirely aside from the question of 
equity, however, the practice of diver- 
sion has very vicious practical results. 
Diversion always encourages higher 
motor taxes; increased motor taxes, 
in turn, breed diversion and the inevi- 
table result is confusion and turmoil 
in the tax structure. Overhauling of 
state tax systems in the interest of 
justice and effectiveness cannot be 
accomplished as long as the tax-grab- 
bers and tax-spenders feel free to 
delve at will in the motorist’s pocket- 
book for any and all revenue needs. 
To paraphrase: when diversion comes 
in at the door, economy flies out of 
the window. 

Diversion at the present time is 
practiced in one form or another in 
thirty-seven of the states. There are 
so many forms of diverting motor ve- 
hicle funds, ranging all the way from 
inclusion in the general fund down to 
oyster propagation, that it is difficult 
to determine exactly how much of the 
motorists’ money is diverted, but the 
best estimates are that somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $200,000,000 is 
misdirected and squandered annually. 

Clearly, conditions have reached the 
point where the motorists can look 
only to the ballot boxes for relief. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that this is 
the only means by which the tax 
spenders can be convinced that the 
gasoline pump is not an_ eternal 
goleonda and that motor vehicle own- 
ership is not a measure of taxability 
for general revenue. 

Motor clubs throughout the country 
are pledged to a continuing campaign 
for more equitable tax treatment. If 
to that force were added the weight 
of Kiwanis clubs in a united front 
against unfair treatment of their car- 
owning members, there would be a 
lessening of the frenzied scramble 
among state and local governments 
for the motorist’s dollar with result- 
ant pyramiding and duplication of 
motor vehicle taxes. 

By going on record against unfair 
motor vehicle taxation, by protesting 
in no uncertain terms against using 
the motorist as a grab-bag for general 
revenues, and by bringing this matter 
forcibly to the attention of all candi- 
dates for office, Kiwanis club members 
not only would be furthering their own 
individual interest but would be per- 
forming a civic duty of high order. 
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MAY, 1936 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Convention Manager 


HERE are lots of ways to get to 

Washington. One is to be elected 

president, a senator or a Congress- 
man. And then you can be appointed to 
something or other. But one of the very 
nicest ways to get there is to be elected 
a delegate to a convention and one of 
the finest conventions to be elected a 
delegate to is a Kiwanis convention. If 
your club does not elect you a delegate, 
just go ahead and attend anyhow. 

A Kiwanis club sends some folks as 
delegates but it does not prevent all the 
other members of the club from making 
the trip, with their wives and children. 
As a matter of fact the folks, other 
than delegates, have just as good a 
time and participate in everything the 
delegates participate in except the pleas- 
ure and privilege of casting ballots 
and sitting, on one morning of the con- 
vention, in a roped-off section with the 
other delegates from their district. 

Let’s see what happens to John J. 
Delegate, elected from the Joliet, IIli- 
nois club, we'll say, to represent it in 
the business and pleasure which goes 
with the convention, 

We are not concerned with Delegate 
John’s method of travel. Maybe he will 
be with the district’s special train, or 
maybe he will motor and go bounding 
up and down mountains and see things 
he never saw before. He’ll have good 
highways if he motors and he’ll have 
mighty comfortable trains if he chooses 
that method. 

Well, here he is in Washington; it’s 
his first tirp and it’s Sunday afternoon, 
June 21, and he knows that he has 
plenty of time for the first convention 
meeting, the Sunday Evening Religious 
Musicale. 

You’re right—the first thing he thinks) 
of, and the first thing he sees is the | 


dome of the Capitol (it’s the Washing- + 


to Washington 


look. There it is, just like the news 
reels show it. Here over at the right 
is what might be the Monument stick- 
ing up in the air. Right, it’s the Monu- 
ment. John, for the purpose of this ex- 
periment came by train so he gets over 
to the taxi section and with another 
delegate gets into one of those Wash- 
ington taxis of which there are more 
than 4,000. He says, we'll say “Powha- 
tan Hotel.” (Safe to say “Powhatan” 
because the proprietor is chairman of 
the Hotels Committee) and on the way 
the taxi driver gives them the news 
of the day, the sorrows of taxicabbing, 
all about the new bearings that cost 
$38 and the state of the Union as a 
whole and in part. All right, John goes 
to his room and for ten minutes the 
noise of the shower is heard in the land. 
Suppose John motored. He saw the 
Washington Monument first, then the 
dome of the Capitol, and as he came in 
from the west from Frederick, he 
landed on Pennsylvania Avenue and 
saw the White House and a lot of 
things he doesn’t know about yet. 
Now comes an jmportant little item. 
If John Delegate is as smart as we 
think he is he will put that car right 
smack into a garage and let it stay 


there until an hour before he is ready 
ito leave. When he does that he won’t 


have to wonder why Pennsylvania Av- 
enue stops at Fifteenth Street, jumps 
to the right a couple of blocks and re- 
sumes, He won’t get on E Street and 


ton Monument if he motors). Stepping |think he is on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
out of the Union Depot the old dome is | 
shining and it looks exactly as it should 
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He won’t try and trace New York Av- 
enue to its source. He won’t wonder 
jm 
es | | 
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why there are two Fifteenth Streets 
running in the same direction. He won’t 
go around and around some of the 
famous Circles trying to get from the 
inside to the outside and find the con- 
tinuance of the street he thinks he 
is on. 

The jolly little taxi cabs are only 20 
cents to almost any place you want to 
go, and two can ride, and it’s only an- 
other dime when there are others, Let 
the taxis worry—and then go and look 
at fenders on the nice cars parked 
around the city—lots of dents. Have 
your car washed and the oil and water 
changed and filled up with gas and 
swept out. Just do everything but drive 
it for you are a motoring stranger for 
a long time in Washington. 

The trolley cars don’t have trolleys 
but they are handy, so are the busses. 

John J. Delegate has been sensible. 
He hasn’t tried to be other than reason- 
able about his room rate so he is in 
a good hotel, congenial atmosphere and 
nothing to kick about. He learned long 
ago that good hotels are like good shoes, 
good codfish, good clothes, good gasoline 
—you get what you pay for. 

John J. Delegate finds this about 
Washington before he has been there 
many hours. One pays what one wants 
to in Washington. If one wants very 
high-priced food one can find it. The 
same with everything else. But prices 
of things are not of an average higher 
in Washington than elsewhere. In the 
Capital City of the United States there 
are residents and visitors who must be 

(Turn to page 317) 








Past presidents of the Kiwanis Club of! 


left to right: Roe Fulkerson (Insert), 


t Wasmington, LD. C. 
Eugene G. Adams, John 
Claude H. Woodward, Charles F. Roberts, Claude W. 
Kimball, and General Anton Stephan (Insért), deceased. 


From row, 
J. Boobar, 
en, Harry G. 


Moses, Edgar 





Second row, left to right: Mark Lansburgh, William S. Quinter, Radford 
orris, James B. Edmunds, 
Hill and Dewey Zirkin. Center inserts, left: Harold N. Marsh, 1935, and 
right: Lewis T. Breuninger, 


Merritt O. Chance, Edwin F. 


1934. 


Story of the Washington Club 


IWANIANS and their families 
K who attend the Twentieth An- 
nual International Convention at 
Washington, June 21 to 25, will very 
naturally want to know something of 
the history and service activities of 
the club that will be host to the big 
event. As spokesman for the Wash- 
ington club, it may be said here that 
the entire club membership anticipates 
that this will be the biggest and best 
convention ever held in the Kiwanis 
organization. 


Here Are the Facts 


The Kiwanis Club of Washington, 
D. C. was built in the early spring of 
1917 and while the charter is dated 
May 19 of that year, it was not of- 
ficially presented until January 16, 
1918. Roe Fulkerson, internationally 
known magazine writer and columnist, 
who undoubtedly is the most univer- 
sally known Kiwanian of the 90,000 
members comprising the organization, 
was the first president of the Wash- 
ington club. 

Under the guidance of Roe, the club 
early found worth-while activities to 
sponsor, undertaking such civic work 
as canvassing for the sale of Liberty 
Bonds and subscribing generously to- 
ward the “War Daddy” movement. 
The club also sponsored dances for 
soldiers stationed at Washington and 
vicinity. 

Eugene G. Adams, an insurance 
executive, president in 1918, guided 


By BYNUM E. HINTON 


President, Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. C. 


the club’s service activities in an ag- 
gressive campaign to sell Liberty 
Bonds. In November of that year, the 
committee in charge reported sales of 
$1,320,560 to members and associates. 
The club also contributed to the relief 
of Minnesota fire sufferers and to local 
welfare activities. 

President John J. Boobar, a taxi 
company executive, elected in 1919, 
was reélected for 1920. During the 
first year of his term of office, the club 
contributed to the relief of flood suf- 
ferers at Corpus Christi, Texas, raised 
$1,100 for the Washington Trinity 
Community Service Fund and pre- 
sented an asbestos fireproof curtain 
to the Central High School at a cost 
of $500. Welfare work continued. 

The club for the first time in 1920 
took up aggressively under-privileged 
child work, making contributions to 
the welfare of unfortunate boys and 
girls at Children’s Hospital, and at the 
close of the year, raised funds for 
Christmas charity work. Presents were 
made to the orphans in all city asylums 
and to the Children’s Hospital. In this 
work, the club members’ ladies were 
of great assistance in securing gifts 
for the children, dressing dolls, and 
making the presents attractive. 

Claude H. Woodward, classification, 
office furniture and equipment official, 
now a banker, was president in 1921. 
During his term of office, the club 
formed a motor corps auxiliary, and 
entertained soldier patients at Walter 


Reed Hospital and other shut-ins on 
frequent tours about the city, parks 
and surrounding country. The club 
also raised $8,200 for Boy Scout work 
and contributed $500 for Christmas 
charities. Funds for the relief of 
Colorado flood sufferers were unani- 
mously authorized and the club codp- 
erated in the entertainment of dele- 
gates to the Conference on _ the 
Limitation of Armament. 

Washington, because of its central 
location and excellent transportation 
facilities, was selected as the central 
point for the Capital District for 
Canadian Day, which was celebrated 
April 6, 1922. Charles F. Roberts, an 
insurance executive, then president, 
introduced as speakers on that occa- 
sion International President Harry E. 
Karr, member of the Baltimore club 
and George H. Ross of Toronto, Can- 
ada, president of Kiwanis International 
in 1922-23. Guests at this meeting 
included members of the British Em- 
bassy, senators and congressmen, and 
the district commissioners with repre- 
sentation from ten neighboring clubs. 
This meeting, including the 126 guests 
and visitors, was the largest the club 
had ever held, records show. Kiwanian 
Ross, on behalf of the Canadian clubs, 
presented the presidents of the Wash- 
ington and Baltimore clubs with Cana- 
dian flags for their weekly meetings. 

Again at Christmas time, the club 
entertained patients of Children’s 
Hospital and various asylums and pro- 
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vided entertainment and presents for 
institutions such as Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital, Gallinger Hospital, The Home 
for Incurables, The Home for the 
Blind, and similar organizations. More 
than $1,000 was expended in this char- 
itable work. 

Under-privileged child work which 
has been the major objective of the 
club annually since 1923, was started 
early in this year, under the leader- 
ship of President Claude W. Owen, 
classification, plumbing and heating 
supplies. Quoting from the history of 
this welfare work, compiled by Harry 
G. Kimball, classification, Retail Shoes, 
president in 1924 and governor of the 
Capital District in 1929, it is recorded 
that “in March of 1923, several of the 
members of the Washington club were 
engaged in an earnest discussion as to 
just what purpose their efforts might 
be directed for the accomplishment of 
the most good. It was the unanimous 
opinion of these Kiwanians that there 
was a splendid opportunity’ presented 
for work for crippled children. The 
budget of the club for that year had 
been adopted and no funds seemed 
available for this purpose. The ques- 
tion then arose as to how to finance 
such an undertaking. 

“At this point Franc. E. Sheiry, ed- 
itor of ‘Ki-Grams,’ the club’s weekly 
bulletin, and one of those engaged in 
this discussion, offered to find a 
worthy, deserving case, one that pre- 
sented a favorable prognosis and to 
appeal through ‘Ki-Grams’ to the 
members of the club for voluntary 
contributions to defray the cost of an 
operation by an orthopedic specialist 
and hospital expenses. 

“Dr. Howard F. Kane, a member of 
the club, became interested and se- 
cured the codperation of Dr. Custis 
Lee Hall, the eminent orthopedic sur- 
geon, to make the examinations and 
perform the operations, all of which 
he agreed to do without charge. 

“Arrangements were also made with 
the Instructive Visiting Nurse Society 
to codperate in this work.” 

This plan was adopted unanimously 
by the club and the first operation was 
performed by Dr. Hall on April 3 of 
that year. Annually, this work has in- 
creased, and for many years, the club 
has contributed liberally to this ac- 
tivity. To date, the club has expended 
about $50,000 in this under-privileged 
child activity. Expenditures include 
braces, hospitalization, nursing, and 
the purchase of several automobiles 
used by the nurses. Operations in ev- 
ery case have been performed by the 
doctors in the club and their associates 
without cost. 

One of the achievements of the 
Washington club is the establishment 
of two schools for crippled children. 
Radford Moses, president in 1928, 
classification, furniture and fixtures, 
while serving as chairman of the club’s 
Under-Privileged Child Committee, rec- 
ognized the necessity for these schools. 

The club unanimously approved this 
movement and after considerable ef- 
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St. Valentine party given 50 crippled and under-privileged children by the Boys’ and Girls’ Work 
Committee of the Washington club. In the background (left) with a tray of ice cream is Charles 
W. Pimper, chairman of committee. Towards center in back, Edwin F. Hill, Internation Trustee. 


fort on behalf of club members and 
friends, Congress authorized two 
schools, one for white and one for 
colored children. This bill also author- 
ized the necessary bus transportation 
for the children between their homes 
and the school. These schools were put 
in operation in the beginning of the 
school year in 1929 and have been op- 
perated continuously since. 
Under-privileged child activities of 
the Washington club, boys and girls 
work, and vocational guidance have at- 
tracted much attention not only by cit- 
izens of Washington but by members 
of Congress and influential people 
throughout the country as a result of 
wide publicity given these activities in 
the public press. 
Institutional entertain- 
iment is another activity 
that the club here has 
sponsored over a period of 
years. The club has had 
the whole-hearted codper- 
ation of the international- 
ly known United States 
Army, Navy and Marine 
Bands, which annually 
provide concerts at Tuber- 
culosis Hospital, and other 
institutions for the enter- 
tainment of patients. This 
activity is now in _ its 
twelfth year. The Boy’s 
Band of Washington and 
that of the National 
Training School also par- 
ticipate in these concerts. 
Of the eighteen presi- 
dents preceding the writ- 
er, only one has passed on 
to the Great Beyond. Gen- 
eral Anton Stephan, pres- 
ident in 1925, died April 
10, 1934. Mark  Lans- 
burgh, classification, de- 
partment stores, was pres- 
ident of the club in 1926, 






mentioned, Edgar Morris, Sales Com- 
pany, president in 1929, James B. Ed- 
munds, Railroad Official, president in 
1930, Merritt O. Chance, Government 
Bureau Department Head, president in 
1931. Edwin F. Hill, Telephone Official, 
president in 1932, was governor of 
the Capital District in 1933 and was 
elected International Trustee in 1934 
for a two-year term. Dewey Zirkin, 
Furrier, was president in 1933, Lewis 
T. Breuninger, Builder, president in 
1934, and Harold N. Marsh, Attorney 
At Law, president in 1935. (And By- 
num Hinton, President this year, a 
native of the Ozark region of Arkan- 
sas has practiced law for the last thirty 
years in Washington—KEditor.) 





William S. Quinter, Build- 
ing and Loan Association, 
was president in 1927, 
Radford Moses, presi- 
dent in 1928, previously 


Crippled children take part 
sored by the Washington club 
Get Hurt—Kiwanis Club.” 

right: Traffic Director William A. Van Duzer, member of the 
chub. Inspector L. I. H. Edward of the Police Department, M. O. 
Eldridge and Harold N. —, immediate past president of the 





in “safe walking” campaign spon- 
by painting sign reading, ‘“‘Don’t 
he men looking on are left to 
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wheels” from all over Canada and 

the United States will be turning 
toward the Twentieth Annual Round- 
Up of Kiwanis International which 
will be in session June 21-25 at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Let the word go “round 
and round” that hospitality will be the 
keynote for all visitors not only in the 
capital city but in the Capital District, 
which comprises three of the original 
thirteen colonies of the United States, 
namely, Virginia, Maryland and Dela- 
ware and the District of Columbia. 

Time and tide, it is said, wait for 
no man, but following the convention, 
there will be time for all who attend 
this great annual event of Kiwanis 
International to view the tides, surf 
or sands of the Great Atlantic Ocean 
fronting the seashore resorts of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and Delaware. Also 
cool recesses of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains abound in the first two states 
mentioned. The Capital District con- 
tains 52,230 square miles of territory 
with interesting and diversified things 
to see in almost every section. 

In addition to the pleasure resorts, 
there are historic shrines dating back 
to Jamestown, Virginia; site of the 
first permanent English-speaking set- 


| T WON’T be long now before “‘wagon 


tlement, established in America, May 
13, 1607; Williamsburg, colonial 
capital of Virginia; St. Clements 
or Blackistone Island, Maryland, site 
of the landing of the first settlers in 
that state, March 26, 1634, and Lewes, 
Delaware, where settlers disembarked 
on land purchased from the Indians, 
May 5, 1631, to establish what after- 
wards became the First State of the 
Union. This resulted from the ratifi- 
cation of the United States Constitu- 
tion by Delaware, December 7, 1787, 
which was less than three months 
after its acceptance by Congress. 
Maryland officially became a state, 
April 28, 1788, and Virginia, June 26, 
1788.- The District of Columbia was 
created July 16, 1790 by an act of 
Congress which set aside certain ter- 
ritory from both Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. The Virginia territory was re- 
stored to the state in 1846. 

Interesting historical places may be 
found throughout the Capital District 
but these shrines have been pointed 
out in other articles appearing in The 
Kiwanis Magazine. 

The Capital District came into being 
August 29, 1918, as a result of a meet- 
ing held in Baltimore, at which time 
representatives of the Washington and 





The Smithsonian Institute with its many exhibits will interest you. 


By LONSDALE J. ROPER 
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Baltimore clubs, the only two then in 
existence in this area were present. 
The district now comprises fifty-three 
clubs with 3,000 members. 

Almost from the organization of 
the Capital District, the clubs have 
sponsored activities applying the spirit 
of the Golden Rule. Welfare work, 
especially among  under-privileged 
children, including hospitalization, the 
purchase of orthopedic and other ap- 
pliances for crippled children, has 
been the leading activity in this work. 
Since the organization of the Capital 
District, constituent clubs have ex- 
pended at a conservative estimate, 
more than $600,000. This in no way 
includes the thousands of operations 
performed on the young charges of 
the clubs since the doctors have gen- 
erously contributed their time and skill 
to this activity and in innumerable 
cases have been aided by other doctors, 
not members of the organization. 

In the Capital District will be found 
diversified farming and stock raising. 
Along the eastern seaboard are truck 
farms producing a variety of crops 
including fancy vegetables and fruits. 
In the interior will be found corn, 
wheat and other grain as stable prod- 
ucts and in the mountainous sections, 
stock raising is developed to a high 
degree. Cattle, sheep, and hogs are the 
principal animals produced for food. 
In sections of Maryland and Virginia, 
horse raising is an extensive industry. 
Therefore, it will be easy to see why 
the clubs of the Capital District spon- 
sor agricultural activities. Not only 
do these clubs work closely with the 
farmers but they sponsor 4-H Club 
work and codperate with boys and 
girls of the rural community in their 
varied interests. 

In all phases of Kiwanis activity 
the clubs of this district have been 
active. Clubs have proven by their 
activities and accomplishments to be 
community leaders. Newspapers have 
been generous in their stories of these 
activities, so Kiwanis is known as a 
favorable, aggressive influence through- 
out this district. 

On behalf of the entire district may 
I take this opportunity to invite all 
visitors to stay awhile after the con- 
vention to visit many of the interest- 
ing cities and places in Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Delaware in addition to the 
city of Washington and wherever pos- 
sible to visit with your fellow Kiwan- 
ians in their own cities. Everywhere 
you will find unbounded hospitality. 




















Many ladies will attend the conve 

tion. The exhibit of gowns worn by 
the First Ladies of the White 
House, in the Smithsonian Museum 
will prove of great interest. Here 
is the gown worn by Mrs. Andrew 
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the gown worn by Mrs. Cal- 
olidge. There's enough in this 
museum of absorbing interest 

to keep one busy a whole day. Var- 
C buildings are in proximity. 


The Canadian Legation in Washington, D. C. 
These three photos by Harris and Ewing. 


Plan to see them. 


THERE'S MUCH TO BE SEEN IN WASHINGTON 


Left: Folger Shakespeare Library. Inside is a replica of the old Globe Theatre in 
London. Right: The new Archives Building where invaluable records and 
papers will be kept. Lower left: State, War and h Building. Lower 
right: Pan-American Union Building. 


Photos. Left: Leet Bros.; right: 
Joe Tenschert; lower left: Un 
z 1 and Underwood; 
right: Schultz. 
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D. S. Woods 


Are present schools adequate for 
today's educational needs? Should 
the problem be localized or as- 
sisted federally? The school is a 
product of political, economic and 
social change. 


Canada have almost disappeared 

before the advance of modern 
methods in industry and business, im- 
proved facilities for transportation, 
communication and state-provided 
schooling. During the past half-cen- 
tury, this change has been accom- 
panied by a marked increase in urban 
as compared with rural population and 
by an even greater shift in occupa- 
tional interests and activities. In 1931, 
53.7 per cent of the total population of 
Canada resided in incorporated villages, 
towns and cities. The data of Table 1 
show for four provinces the rapid in- 
crease in urban population during the 
period 1891-1931. 

Owing to the increased use of power 
and machinery, production per person 
has grown enormously. Data are not 
available for Canada but those reported 
for the United States are applicable. 
“Between 1870 and 1925 the average 
area of improved land cultivated per 
farm worker increased over 50 per 
cent.” “Index numbers of production 
per person engaged in the manufactur- 
ing industries rose from 100 in 1899 
to 147 in 1930.” 

Significant changes have occurred in 
Canada as elsewhere in population ages, 
and in the number of .minors and 
women gainfully employed. During 
the period 1871-1931 the per cent of 
the total population over 19 years of 
age increased from 47.8 to 58.4. Dur- 
ing the period 1891-1931 the per cent 
which the number of females gainfully 
employed was of the total number of 
women rose as follows: Nova Scotia, 
18.2 to 14.58; Ontario, 11.72 to 16.95; 


F canada conditions of life in 


Manitoba, 9.09 to 14.90 and British 
Columbia, 11.7 to 14.21. 

Prior to 1930 changes in industry 
and commerce led to improvement in 
family incomes and to higher standards 
of living. That the public school both 
benefited and contributed to this out- 
come is beyond doubt. In any case the 
demand for more extended and im- 
proved educational provisions has re- 
sulted. This demand has been the 
outcome of social desire and political 
and economic necessity. It has been 
the outcome of social desire and felt 
economic need in that the professional 
and managerial classes sought social 
and economic preferment for their fam- 
ilies by way of the school while the 
labouring classes saw in extended 
schooling a means to better living con- 
ditions. The demand has been political 
because a democratic society is gov- 
erned by the intelligence and good will 
of the whole body politic. It has been 
economic in that the individual requires 
both a broader and in some respects a 
more intensive training to meet the 
competitive demands of complex econ- 
omic conditions. It has been economic 
also in that it has caused the with- 
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drawal from the labour market of many 
adolescent girls and boys. 


Increasing School Population and 
Educational Provisions Therefor 


Increases in the total and secondary 
schoo] enrollments for the forty-year 
period 1891-1931 for the provinces of 
Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Ontario and 
British Columbia are in Table II. 

All provinces show equally large in- 
creases in the secondary schoo] enroll- 
ment. For Manitoba the percentage 
which the secondary enrollment was of 
the total enrollment at intervals, 1913 
to 1931, varied as follows: 1913, 5.97; 
1921, 6.96; 1926, 9.02; 1981, 11.95; 
1933, 13.08. This increase in secondary 
school enrollment has made the popu- 
lation of that school level non-selective 
in character while as recent as the year 
1921 it was highly selective. 

Recency of settlement and pioneer 
conditions of life account for the 
marked differences in total enrollment 
in 1891 between the Eastern and West- 
ern provinces. That has been over- 
come in recent years by the Western 
provinces but only through large finan- 

(Turn to page $12) 


TABLE I 
Per Cent of Population which was Urban 


Province 
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British Columbia 





1931 
45.17 


alan, 38. 61.08 
ite 26.85 45.13 


56.08 


TABLE II 
Percentages which Total and Secondary School Enrollments were of 


Total Population. 








Per Cent Which Total 


Per Cent Which Secondary 
Enrollments were of Total 








Province Enrollments were of Total 
Population School Enrollments 
1891 1931 1891 1933 
Nova Scotia 18.55 22.52 5.56 14.24 
Ontario 24.05 22.51 4.37 14.71 
Manitoba 15.65 21.93 3.51 13.08 
British Columbia 9.43 16.41 2.76 22.63 
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me, “I have an offer from my broth- 

er to go into partnership with him. 
I want you fellows to sell out this 
store.” 

We of the newspaper had done busi- 
ness with this man for years. He had 
always been a good account. I knew his 
brother (in a distant city). Naturally, 
we took the merchant at his word, and 
worked with him on plans for a section 
of the newspaper in a promotion that 
would dispose of his stocks. Within 10 
days after his sale opened, 80 per cent 
of his merchandise had been sold. 

He came then, enthusiastic with his 
success. 

“It was a great sale,” he said jubil- 
antly. “I have liquidated more than I 
expected, and not only can I clear my 
slates of every debt I owe, but I’ve got 
a peach of a nest-egg to build a greater 
business.” 

“| . ‘Build a greater business’!” I 
exclaimed. “Do you mean to tell me 
that this ‘Selling Out’ was all a gag?” 

“Don’t be dumb. You know the idea 
was a beauty. That sale was a ‘natural.’ 
How else could you sell 80 per cent of 
your stock in 10 days?” he asked me. 

Six months later that merchant had 
to quit. The public never believed him 


T=: years ago a merchant said to 


again. It was pitiful to see how inef- 
fective his strongest advertisements 
became. His death knell was written 


from the moment he broke the rules of 
business standards in advertising. 

For advertising is based on the same 
immutable rules, whether you call them 
ethical or moral, as those which apply 
to human behavior. If you are religious, 
and see a man go wrong, you say, 
“His morals are bad.” You, who class- 
ify yourselves as humanists will de- 
clare, “His ethics are bad.” The terms 
make no difference. The transgressors 
meet identical disasters in the end. 

Within the remembrances of every 
one who reads this article there is a 
man who, you recall, seemingly “got 
away” with any number of violations 
of social laws in his private life. Some- 
times you resented his apparent im- 
munity, and the prosperity that 
appeared to roll toward him, regard- 
less of his indiscretions, 

And then, you don’t know just why 
the day was so definitely fixed in your 
mind, you suddenly discovered that 
God’s and society’s irrevocable laws 


were closing their net about him. The 
star of his meteoric grandeur was set. 
To him had come the handwriting on 
the wall. 
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So, too, do the indissoluble laws of 
advertising bring to reckoning the man 
who transgresses them. You may see 
him “beat the game” for months— 
months that may stretch into several 
years. Watching his unimpeded prog- 
ress, you, also, grow resentful and say, 
“Here is a man who grows fast by de- 
ceit, while I increase but slowly under 
decent methods. Am I wrong?” 

Careful, my friend! Time is the only 
policeman patrolling the beat of the 
advertiser. And Time is slow, deliber- 
ate, exasperatingly painstaking. But 
Time’s denouement is beyond appeal. 
The judgment he renders is final. I 
have yet to see his verdict broken. 

The meat of these parables can be 
ground to a simplicity: There is only 
one business standard in advertising— 
Truthfulness! 

Don’t read that word dogmatically. 
Don’t regard it as stilted or trite. I 
know you’ve had it hammered at you 
before under many circumstances, but 
now, in utter seriousness, say it over 
and over again to yourself, “Truthful- 
ness... Truthfulness.. .” 

And remember, please, the word has 
no comparatives. You can’t be “truth- 
ful... more truthful . . . most truth- 
ful.” The word itself is absolute. It 
has no declensions. 

If only the average advertiser could 
but realize that all the worthwhile 
things in this world are attained by 
steady progress, there would be no need 
for this article. Truth, crushed to 
earth; shall rise again—but slow is its 


budding! And aggressive men are im- 
patient, fitful of delay. If the ready 
roads to a merchant’s princedom are 
strewn with the rocky requirements of 
Truth, then away with Truth! 

But he who detours Truth, tunnels to 
only a hollow success. Let us take some 
actual examples: Here is the merchant 
who believes no advertisement is com- 
plete without a sensational and absurd 
price contrast. “$19.50 Fall Coats at 
$11.95,” he announces in mid-Septem- 
ber. To those who know retailing, the 
price differential is ridiculous. The ad- 
vertiser himself will admit it. 

“But,” he says, “the masses whom I 
reach will be impressed by it. The pub- 
lic falls for it. What difference does 


it make if I lie? It’s results that 
count!” 

Will they be impressed? Do they 
“fall for it?” Let us forget morals 


and ethics for the instant, and face cold 
facts. Here is a man who is broad in 
his merchandising experience, claiming 
the genera] public is receptive to out- 
landish price comparisons. He is a 
hardheaded, aggressive business man. 
We can argue only facts, not precepts. 

If you are a merchant, may I an- 
swer his arguments with this one re- 
taliation?—How many of your custom- 
ers have you faced, in the day’s trans- 
actions, whom you have “fooled” on 
merchandise? 

Can you, in utter reality, say that in 
every business day you have induced 
many patrons to believe you have taken 
a loss on seasonable merchandise, and 
thoroughly convinced them you have cut 
the price one-third or one-half? If you 
can say, “Yes” to this question, then I 
am completely wrong, and the conten- 
tions of this article are wasted. But 
my experience in merchandising contact 
with stores, while immeasurably less 
than yours, has nevertheless told me 
that Mr. and Mrs. John Public, whether 
they be unintelligent immigrants or 
cultured first families, are not gullible, 
but critical, sometimes even obnoxiously 
skeptical of honest values at times. 

Yet these are the same people who 
read your advertisements! The mere 
fact that you advertise concedes the 
point that you expect these customers 
as a result. May I ask if those cus- 
tomers have been childishly expectant 
of your pseudo-bargains? Oh, yes, you 
may at times “ring them in” with a 
sensational promise. But, when they 
arrive to inspect the miracle you have 
so glibly glorifiec, isn’t there a dark 

(Turn to page 306) 
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N 1923, the members of the Law- 

rence Kiwanis club, in looking 

around for an activity which would 
be most significant to under-privileged 
children, decided upon the task of ren- 
dering assistance to the physically han- 
dicapped and to those who‘ were in 
danger of developing serious mental 
or nervous difficulties. Two clinics have 
since been operated separately, al- 
though during the entire period they 
have been under the direction of a 
single committee. In order to present 
the activities in the most helpful way 
we shall first outline the mechanical 
set-up of the two clinics. 


The Clinic Set-Up 

The orthopedic clinic operates un- 
der the direction of an orthopedic sur- 
geon who makes a trip from Kansas 
City to Lawrence each month for the 
clinic. He is assisted by the County 
Red Cross nurse and the city nurse 
and by a secretary who does the rec- 
ord-keeping. In addition to these per- 
sons the visiting physician brings from 
Kansas City a specialist in the making 
of braces and supports. The services 
of the physician are contributed free, 
the only expense to the Kiwanis club 
being the cost of his travel. Both 
nurses also contribute their services 
and in this way there is a definite re- 
lationship established between this 
clinie activity and the local Red Cross 
unit and the City Health Department. 
The small salary which is received by 
the secretary of the clinic is paid by 
the Kiwanis club. 

The personnel of the mental and 
nervous clinic is made up of contrib- 
uted services. The psychiatrist in 
charge also comes from Kansas City 
and the Kiwanis club pays only his 
expenses. In the clinic are two con- 
sulting psychologists who assist in the 
case records and in the follow-up work, 
who work without remuneration. 

In addition to the regular staff mem- 
bers in the clinics, various agencies 
and individuals regularly contribute 
services. The members of the Douglas 
County Medical Association give free 
medical examinations when necessary 
and also are helpful in bringing cases 
to the clinics who are in need of as- 
sistance. Cases also receive some fol- 
low-up work from the public school 
health authorities. Certain technical 
services also are contributed by the 


The author is vice-president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Lawrence, Kansas; 
Chairman, Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
District Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child Work; President Kansas State 
Society for Mental Hygiene; President, 

Kansas Psychological Association. 


departments of Psychology and Edu- 
cational-Rsychology of the University 
of Kansas. 

The two clinics have been operated 
primarily for the use of those persons 
who are in need of some diagnosis 
and treatment, either of an orthopedic 
or mental nature. The persons who 
have come to the clinics represent 
nearly all classes of persons, and all 
ages, and they come from many dif- 
ferent points throughout the state. 
There are no charges for the services 
of the clinic, and treatment is given 
free for those who cannot pay for such 
services, through the assistance of the 
Kansas Crippled Children’s Act, the 
Capper Crippled Children’s Fund, and 
the services of the staff members of 
the two clinics. 

Those persons who are capable of 
paying for the services of the doctors 
and for the materials used, do so 
through arrangements with the doc- 
tors concerned. Most of the cases in 
the two clinics are referred by the doc- 
tors in the community, or by the 
nurses who come 
the cases in their regular work. 


into contact with 
The 


By BERT A. NASH, PH. D. 


cases for the mental and nervous clin- 
ic are referred by the doctors, the 
nurses, and by the Lawrence Child 
Guidance Clinic, which is operated as 
a separate unit by a different organi- 
zation. Many of the cases go to the 
two clinics voluntarily. Both clinics 
meet regularly the last Friday after- 
noon of each month. 


The Orthopedic Clinic 

The purposes and functions of the 
two clinics are developed separately 
here. The first clinic to be considered 
is the orthopedic which receives the 
greater emphasis in the clinic work. 
The functions of the orthopedic clinic 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. To examine, and give advice per- 
taining to difficulties with the 
bones and general movements of 
the body, especially in children. 
This wide field covers such trou- 
bles as impeded or lost motion, 
as in paralysis and bone malfor- 
mation, fractures, and defective 
posture. 

2. Measuring for casts, braces, 
crutches, special shoes, or other 
aids necessary in helping or cur- 
ing bone and muscle weaknesses 
and malformations; making and 
changing casts. 

3. Giving post-operative aid. This 
includes watching the outcome of 
operations and the effects of 
braces, bandages, special] shoes, 
etc. 





Group of patients at Kiwanis 


who have been treated for their various difficultier 


Orthopedic Clinic 
ranging from infantile paralysis to injured knee cap. 
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4. The clinic, as a rule, does not dis- 
pense medicines or perform such 
hospital functions as those of giv- 
ing first aid, or operating. 

5. Patients are expected to pay for 
materials like bandaging, tape, 
casts, braces, and the like when- 
ever considerable quantities are 
used or large expense is involved. 

6.To give instruction relative to 

needed massaging and exercising. 


Attendance of Clinic 


The following data in Tables No. I 
and II are concerned with the total 
number of visits to the clinic, and of 
course include repititions of those per- 
sons who attended more than once. The 
number of different individuals which 
the clinic served in each of the last 
three years may be found in the table 
concerned with the distribution of the 
ages of the cases. Attendance at the 
Orthopedic Clinic has been as follows: 

1924—-178; 1925—-251; 1926—389; 


1927—-315; 1928—403; 1929—314; 
1930—274; 1931—-294; 1932—486; 
1933—403; 1934—353; 1935—397; 


total, 4,057. 
Attendance by 
1983-1935: 


Months for the Years 


Month 1933 1934 1935 
CURIE  knicbiissicertecicnr’ 45 37 19 
eee 42 25 40 
MUMENNTA i ycnsdesevoieaxaevens 40 35 47 
NE “nhs cubcecedas suasweres 33 35 45 
IR UGE dh vactntauvacdovnss ce caehaeeee 33 35 
EE istevit consents <concaneee 35 14 33 
MN Scigiess clescocsasocsatae * 28 6s 
In a od 42 25 42 
September .................33 29 31 
OCODER | co docscecsecescs..043 41 38 
November ...............04 36 19 41 
December ................22 32 26 
POUL vetaiiessteaie 403 353 397 


c 
*Clinic 
Ages of Clinic Cases 


Table No. III is concerned with the 
ages of the cases which come to the 
orthopedic clinic, and indicates that 
for the most part the clinic is serving 
children and adolescents. The largest 
single interval is the one for children 
up to four years of age. There seems 
to be a tendency for the ages to in- 
crease during the past three years. 
The totals for the number of cases per 
year as indicated in this table repre- 
sents the number of different individ- 
uals attending the clinic each year. 

Table No. IV presents a distribution 
of the number of times the various 
cases have come to the clinic during 
the past three years. It will be ob- 
served that the great majority of 
cases make only one visit to the clinic 
for consultation. 


Above: Group of patients with staff of Ortho- 
pedic Clinic. Back row left to right: Miss Ruby 
Fairburn, city nurse; Mrs. Icle Brune, clinic 
secretary; Dr. C. B. Francisco, orthopedic spe- 
cialist; Miss Matie Neely, county Red Cross 
nurse; and Mr. Erich MHanicke, surgical ap- 
pliance representative. — 
Center: Left to right: Three Kiwanians—Dr. W. 
O. Nelson, chairman, Under-Privileged Child 
Committee; Harold Beck, formerly a wheel chair 
case but now walks with crutches and is Register 
of Deeds, Douglas County; and Dr. Bert A. 
Nash, formerly chairman of Under-Privileged 
Child Committee. 


TABLE NO. IV 

No. of No. of 

Visits Cases 
l 444 3. 
120 0. 
25 4. 
13 2 
2 


This table does not give an accu- 
rate picture of the total number of 
visits some cases have made to the 
clinic, for it represents only the num- 
ber of different visits cases have made 
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Table No. III 


The Distribution of Ages of Clinic Cases for Years 
3 1934 


Ages 193; 1935 
Years No. % No. % No. % 
0-4 44 16.9 46 21.8 45 18.2 
5-9 31 11.9 19 9.0 21 8.5 
10-14 36 13.8 24 11.4 33 13.3 
16-19 89 14.9 35 16.6 21 8.5 
20-24 23 8.8 16 7.6 16 6.5 
25-29 16 6.1 8 3.8 21 8.5 
30-39 24 9.3 24 11.4 34 13.7 
40-49 16 6.1 14 6.6 17 6.8 
50-59 12 4.6 19 4.7 20 8.1 
60-69 12 4.6 12 5.7 17 6.8 
70- 8 a:3 % 1.4 3 1.2 
Total 261 10 211 100 248 100 
Median age 17 years 18 years 21 years 












Left to right: Mrs. Joseph F. King and Mr. 

Nicholas Rizzo, who in addition to Dr. Bert A. 

Nash and Dr. E. T. Gibson, psychiatrist, com- 

pose the consulting and psychological staff of 
the Mental and Nervous Clinic. 


during the past three years. If we 
count the total number of visits for 
the various cases we find that some 
cases have been in attendance many 
more times. For example, one case 
has made a total of 46 visits, starting 
in 1929; other cases have attended 
34, 32, 31, 29, and two have attended 
26 times. 

Patients attending the clinic come 
not only from Lawrence and Douglas 
County but from distances up to 
more than 100 miles. The following 
table presents the frequency of cases 
traveling various distances, in the 
three years 1933-1935: 

(Turn to page 308) 
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The National Occupational Disease Situation 


By C. O. SAPPINGTON, M.D., DR. P.H. 
Consulting Industrial Hygienist, Chicago, Illinois 


F the socio-economic implications of 

occupational disease problems be 

critically studied, it will be readily 
understood why the national occupa- 
tional disease situation has become a 
question of importance to many people 
of different groups and affiliations. 
Further proof of the vital importance 
of the situation can be adduced when 
one knows that in the year of 1935 
there was introduced in more than 
forty states proposed legislation rela- 
tive to the compensation of occupa- 
tional disease disability. 

As in other questions of vital’ issue, 
when such tremendous divergences of 
opinion exist, either adequate knowl- 
edge is :acking on the part of those who 
give opinions, or proper interpretation 
of the knowledge available is not made. 

One of the essentials of progress in 
this situation, at the very outset, is 
the active coéperation of all individuals 
and groups involved, and the obvious 
necessity of controlled and intelligent 
capitulation, to the ultimate end that 
all shall be benefited. 

Many types of groups are repre- 
sented: manufacturers, employees, in- 
surance carriers, industrial commis- 
sioners, the medical profession, the 
legal profession, and the engineering 
profession. It will be the purpose of 
this brief birdseye view to point out 
without criticism, where improvement 
may be made by the several participat- 
ing groups. 

Manufacturers need to know the ex- 
tent and severity of actually existing 
occupational disease hazards and to 
bring about the definite codrdination 
and correlation of information relative 
to such hazards with the medical find- 
ings on employees so exposed. The wise 
employer has no intention of evading 
compensation for actual and typical 
occupational disease, but should not be 
compelled to pay for nonoccupational 
diseases which have no definite rela- 
tionship to employment. The greater 
use of industrial hygiene surveys, rou- 
tine and special physical examinations, 
with proper interpretation, will put the 
manufacturer in a position to know 
what he has in his plant, which may 
ultimately lead to the contraction of oc- 
cupational disease. All of this material 
needs adequate and proper interpreta- 
tion, however, for its efficient use. Men- 
tion should be made of the fact that 
prevention is the real keynote and the 
hub of the wheel, for the proper func- 
tioning of a manufacturing plant, with 
regard to occupational disease. 

mployees should realize the neces- 
sity for intelligent codperation with 


the employer in the prevention of oc- 
cupational disease, particularly with 
regard to the proper use of protective 
equipment, manufacturing processes, 
and the handling of materials. The em- 
ployee has every right te expect that 
he can labor in the process of making 
his living without undue industrial 
hazard; but he may not and should not 
expect to draw compensation for the 
diseases of nonindustrial] pursuits. 

Insurance carriers by the very nature 
of the business they conduct will need 
to have adequate knowledge of the char- 
acter of industrial exposure or hazards, 
and also the condition of employees so 
exposed, before the risk can be intelli- 
gently classified; in other words, the 
risk should be studied and rated scien- 
tifically. Insurance rates, based upon 
economic necessities and other contin- 
gencies, must finally be made adjustable 
and compatible with progress. Because 
of the economic basis of American in- 
dustrial pursuits, the insurance carrier 
is a necessary participant and a vital 
economic factor in occupational disease 
problems. 


All Must Know What To Do 


Industrial commissions eventually 
must become thoroughly familiar with 
the specific technique of handling oc- 
cupational disease claims; in this work 
the methods or personnel relating to ac- 
cidental injuries cannot be used effi- 
ciently. Reliance must be placed on ade- 
quately trained and experienced at- 
torneys, physicians and engineers, for 
the development of the type of infor- 
mation which is required in the suc- 
cessful adjudication of claims. 

Physicians will continue to emphasize 
and rightly, that the most important 
problems of occupational disease are 
medical in nature and therefore de- 
mand medical solutions. The medical 
profession must also be prepared to 
offer solutions and in doing so, will 
gradually place more emphasis on the 
actual industrial causes of occupational 
disease and the critical study of such 
causes and their evaluation. In this 
connection, it has not been thoroughly 
realized that mere exposure to poten- 
tially dangerous situations or  sub- 
stances does not constitute a hazard. 
To successfully cope with this problem, 
the physician will also need more ac- 
curate knowledge of the effects of ac- 
tual industria] hazards on normal and 
abnormal physical states of employees 
and the nature and functioning of pro- 
tective mechanisms provided by em- 
ployers, It will become an essential part 
of the physician’s program in the oc- 


cupational disease situation to work 
actively with engineers on the princi- 
ples of prevention, 

Attorneys will see the necessity for 
greater and more accurate study of the 
medicolegal aspects of occupational dis- 
ease. As a corollary to this statement, 
it will become evident that there is also 
the necessity for more extensive and 
more careful preparation and presenta- 
tion of evidence. Greater reliance will 
be placed on adequately prepared pro- 
fessional men, for their opinions and 
evidence. 

Engineers whether employed by in- 
surance companies or manufacturing 
organizations, or whether as indepen- 
dent consultants, cannot continue to re- 
ly on mere visual inspection in the es- 
timation of occupational disease haz- 
ards and the efficiency of protective 
appliances. These methods have been 
and will continue to be successful in 
the handling of accident hazards, but 
have no place in occupational disease 
problems for here the common causa- 
tive factors are what may be called 
“hidden hazards.” It is only by resort- 
ing to scientific methods of measure- 
ment that an adequate and proper esti- 
mate of the type of exposure may be 
obtained, It appears rational to believe 
that the application of scientific meth- 
ods to occupational disease problems 
are warranted on just as sound a basis 
as similar application to the problems 
of production. The engineer will also 
find it a necessity to work with the 
physician on problems of prevention, 
since a real appreciation of cause-and- 
effect relationships is vital to a com- 
plete “follow through” here. 

In conclusion, the problems presented 
by the occupational disease situation 
are in no wise more complicated, more 
highly technical or more difficult than 
many other industria] questions, if the 
same intelligent consideration, time, 
money, and effort can be applied. As 
simple and obvious as it may seem, the 
whole issue lies in knowing what to do, 
how to do it, and the carrying into ef- 
fect of well considered plans of action. 
We have passed the day when occupa- 
tional disease problems are in the stage 
of the so-called “home doctor book.” 
Representatives of all of the above- 
named groups have learned the futility 
of running down “blind alleys.” There 
is no place for hysteria, factionalism, 
individual prejudice, or insincere mo- 
tives—the highest possible type of co- 
éperative effort, wth a judicious admix- 
ture of scientific guidance and adequate 
financial backing, will secure the de- 
sired objective—real results. 
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My Personal Page 


DO YOU BELIEVE IN SIGNS? 


By ROE FULKERSON 


HAVE never made a carbon copy of any letter I ever 

wrote, and I have never saved any letter I ever re- 

ceived. It is also true that I have never failed to answer 
any letter that ever came to me. As I get more than a 
hundred letters a month, if I had saved all of them and 
all of the carbons of the replies, I would have filed twenty- 
five hundred letters a year for twenty years, which would 
make a large cabinet full. 

Now and then I wish I had some of those letters. Just 
now I was remembering that an erudite friend once wrote 
and told me why a pawn broker hangs three balls in 
front of his shop as a sign. I don’t remember his explana- 
tion, but I suspect it was that when a man gets to the 
place where he must patronize a pawn broker, he has 
three strikes on him and is already out. 

I am equally uninformed about the barber’s striped 
pole. I recall that in the early days, bleeding was con- 
sidered a splendid remedy for everything from asthma 
to anemia, and that the barber frequently was the leech 
who did the bleeding. Perhaps his striped pole was sym- 
bolic of the blood streaming down, blue for the nobility, 
red for the commoners and white for the men who were 
afraid of their wives. 

The old time apothecary did not have to major in tuna 
fish salad to be a good druggist. He did have to grind his 
own chemicals and roll his own pills, and as the mortar 
and pestle were the tools he used most, these became a 
symbol of his profession and were always in front of his 
shop as a sign. 

The optometrist of today scorns the use of the pair 
of spectacles which until recently hung in front of the 
optician’s shop to indicate that here people over forty 
could buy reading glasses, and myopic men could buy 
glasses which would enable them to see a blonde two 
blocks away. 

The cobbler, of course, hung in front of his place a 
boot so large that no one but Primo Carnera could hope 
to wear it, but it advertised his business as far away as 
any man with thin shoe soles could be expected to 
walk. 

Another man whose sign showed his business was the 
watchmaker. He displayed a big wooden watch, the hands 
of which always pointed to twenty minutes after eight. 

These signs were a hangover. I don’t mean the kind 
of a hangover you mean. I mean a hangover from the 
days when the percentage of people who could read and 
write was small. The signs were of such nature that they 
could be recognized by the illiterate, and as these were 
numerous, no sign was considered good advertising which 
did not show the business of the shop at first glance. 

If I may digress for a minute, and I can, because no 
one can stop me now, I might call the attention of the 
advertising world to the fact that this is just as good 
advertising today as it was then. The picture should tell 
the story so that he who runs may read, and not have to 
wade through a lot of stuff like I have written thus far, 
to find out what it is all about. 

I walked down town this morning. As I was not going 
anywhere in particular, I did considerable window shop- 
ping. As I strolled along, I saw two of the signs I have 
mentioned, and thought of others. Not until this instant, 
however, had I thought of the wooden Indian in front of 





the cigar store, but as I don’t know why that was used 
to advertise a tobacconist, we will let it drop. 

As I recalled why these signs originated, the further 
thought came to me that all the people I was passing 
in the street were illiterate so far as I am concerned. 
During the brief time their glance rested on me as they 
passed, I couldn’t tell them what a nice fellow I am. I 
didn’t have time to explain to them that I am a very fine 
citizen who tries to pay his bills, and that I am really 
worth knowing. Even if I had climbed up on a soap box 
and tried to tell them, they wouldn’t have listened. 

The only thing these people could judge me by was 
that quick glance which folks give you on the street. I 
began to wonder just what sort of an advertisement I 
have hung out for the world to judge me by. I glanced 
down and realized that the tan shoes I had on were not 
properly polished. I saw with chagrin that there were 
knees in my pants. 

Well, it was no time to switch pants, but just then I 
saw a shoe shining place and went in to repair that part 
of my costume. As I sat on a high seat in the shoe shine 
parlor, I looked at myself in a mirror. I am bound to 
confess that the picture I saw there of Roe Fulkerson 
would not have made me particularly anxious to get 
acquainted with him. 

It was a warm day and I had taken off my hat. I 
wore no vest and my shirt had slipped up, giving me a 
balloon tire effect just above my belt. I could stuff this in, 
of course, and did so. The slim end of my necktie had 
slewed around and was riding on top of the broad end. 
I determined to buy one of those little chain affairs which 
keep neckties from slewing. 

This brought me up to my face. Of course I am not 
responsible for the actual formation of my face. The 
kindest thing anybody ever said about my face was said 
by a woman who once told me that it was “quaint.” I 
have always tried to get some consolation out of that, 
although the word is open to several meanings. 

You may not have thought of it before, but bald- 
headed people like me have to have a hair cut as often 
as human beings do. There were little wisps of hair around 
the tops of my ears which showed me that I needed to 
visit the barber. My mustache looked like one of those 
tooth brushes which has served its regular time in the 
bathroom and has been turned over to the cook to put 
polish on the silver, or white shoe dressing on the baby’s 
shoes. I was overdue at the barber shop. 

I hate to go back to my face, although it really doesn’t 
hurt me, but beginning up where the hair used to end, 
there was a series of corrugations reminiscent of one of 
those fluted tin garages. They ran crosswise of my face 
and made it frown. There were three deep vertical gullies 
between my eyebrows which emphasized the scowl. The 
corners of my mouth dropped like the tail of a rooster 
that has been out in a rain. From the corners of my nose 
down to my chin were those eternal parentheses. 

That was the sign I had hung out for people who did 
not know me to judge me by. This was the handicap I had 
to overcome before I could make a good impression on 
a stranger. This was why people say of me, “Oh, he’s a 
nice fellow after you get to know him!” 

Maybe I should change my sign! 
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Club Publicity -lts Value 


Dean, Chairman of the Interna- 

tional Committee on Publicity, 
to write a story on publicity for The 
Kiwanis Magazine, I will endeavor to 
set forth a few of my ideas. 

The question of publicity for one’s 
club should always be paramount in 
the mind of a publicity chairman. Too 
many chairmen are prone to be con- 
tent with announcements from time to 
time as to who the luncheon speaker 
is going to be and are satisfied that 
that is all they have to do. 

In the first place if a publicity chair- 
man will survey his club and its ac- 
tivities, he will find that by far the 
biggest source of news is from the in- 
dividual committees. The reason for 
this is that Kiwanis clubs function 
very largely through committees. Most 
of the committees have active func- 
tions to perform throughout the year 
and many of these activities are an ex- 
cellent basis for stories in the public 
press. 

The first thing then that a publicity 
chairman should do is to make it very 
clear to all the committee chairmen 
that whenever they are planning an 
activity of any sort, to inform him, in 
advance, so that if the publicity chair- 
man feels that it has news value, he 
can write a story on it. 


| Dean, been requested by Ben 


Feature Stories 


Now we get down to something that 
I think is very important and that is 
the question of feature stories. If a 
club is going to get publicity that will 
mean anything, its publicity chairman 
must, from time to time, send in fea- 
ture stories. 

By feature stories I mean playing 
up some event that is planned in the 
future, such as an athletic meet, a 
minstrel show, a bridge tournament or 
whatever it may be. Write enough 
materia] on this subject so that the 
newspapers will give it a lot of space. 
This work of building a story must be 
done by the publicity chairman as he 
cannot expect to give scant informa- 
tion to the press and expect them to 
build a story out of it. Publicity chair- 
men should go to great pains to write 
a complete and lengthy story if they 
fee] the activity has news value, and 
in that way make it easy for the press 
to give the story considerable space. 

Kiwanis is a civic institution and all 
newspapers are anxious and willing to 
give civic organizations space in their 
news columns. Every Kiwanis club 


should be engaged in so many civic 
enterprises, such as under-privileged 
child work, crippled boy scout work, 
etc., that there is almost’a constant op- 
portunity for an alert publicity chair- 
man to build up feature stories. 

I will admit that at the start pub- 
licity chairmen will find difficulty in 
getting the various committee chair- 
men to give them the necessary infor- 
mation, in advance, so that they can 
build up their stories and get them to 
the press before the event is to take 
place; but a constant effort along this 
line will eventually result in the codp- 
eration desired. 

Another essential of securing pub- 
licity in the public press is the neces- 
sity of the publicity chairman to make 
proper contacts with the reporters or 
editors. By proper contacts I mean 
knowing them personally, by taking the 
trouble to go down and see them and 
make friends with them so that when 
the publicity chairman sends in a 
story, the reporter or editor will per- 
sonally know its author and by that 
fact alone, will have more confidence 
in it. Editors as a general rule are not 
willing to publish articles sent in by 
people they do not know, so it is easy 
to see that a personal contact will be 
a big help to the publicity man in get- 
ting his stories in the press. 

In addition to feature stories on 
various club activities, it should be 


borne in mind that once a year new 
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officers are elected and a year’s activ- 
ities of a club are completed. These 
two facts alone are the basis for a lot 
of publicity. At the close of each year 
every publicity chairman should write 
a long feature story on the accomplish- 
ments of his club of a civic nature for 
the press. The press is anxious to get 
information such as this and it does the 
club a tremendous amount of good. 

With regard to the election of offi- 
cers, we come to another very impor- 
tant part of publicity, that is, pictures. 
All newspapers are anxious to display 
pictures of all matters of a civic na- 
ture and as a Kiwanis club is, or should 
be one of the most active civic organ- 
izations of every community, regard- 
less of how large or small it may be, it 
should be an easy matter for the pub- 
licity chairman, by properly contacting 
the press, to secure pictures not only 
of the new officers of the club but of 
various activities during the year. 
Every story is materially strengthened 
if it is accompanied by a picture. Ki- 
wanis clubs are engaged in so many 
worth-while activities that a chairman 
should have no difficulty in getting the 
press to take many pictures during the 
year on these activities. 


Value of Publicity 


Publicity is of great benefit to Ki- 
wanis. The members like to read about 
their club in the public press and pros- 
pective members are given a favorable 
opinion of the club by such publicity. 
In addition, publicity of this sort as- 
sists each club in what it is endeavor- 
ing to accomplish. 

In conclusion I feel that this ques- 
tion of publicity is almost as important 
as the various activities of the club it- 
self. Surely every worth-while activity 
a club undertakes is assisted at least 
50 per cent by being properly publi- 
cized. For example, supposing a club 
is assisting an orphans’ home but the 
public at large knows nothing about 
it, due to the publicity chairman’s fail- 
ure to publicize that fact in the press. 
The orphans’ home is benefited only 
by the work the club does. On the 
other hand, if feature stories appear in 
the press from time to time concerning 
the club’s activity for the home’s bene- 
fit, the public at large will become in- 
terested in the home and other organ- 
izations and will give assistance. There- 
fore, let every publicity chairman take 
his job seriously and really publicize 
the many worth-while activities that 
his club is engaged in, 
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Secretary ‘ Page 


SWINGING AROUND THE SOUTHWEST 


WINGING around the Southwest—this well describes 

a speaking tour which I have recently completed. Ad- 

dresses were made at one or more meetings in eleven 
different states—Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, California, Nevada, Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Illinois. Representatives from some one hundred thir- 
ty-five clubs were contacted at these Kiwanis meetings. 

The meetings were of varied kinds—mostly inter-club 
luncheons and dinners, ladies’ luncheons and “ladies’ 
nights,’”’ inter-club ladies’ luncheons and “ladies’ nights,” 
and divisional conferences, and a few club luncheons. In 
addition to addressing the Kiwanis meetings, I spoke to 
the famous Breakfast Club in Los Angeles, brought a 
message to the Navy men at their Sunday religious serv- 
ice on the U. S. S. Whitney in San Diego Harbor, made 
some addresses before high school students, talked to a 
large men’s Bible class at Dallas, attended the National 
Vocational Guidance Convention in St. Louis, participated 
in a national broadcast on vocational guidance at the con- 
vention, and also acted as chairman of one convention 
session which was devoted to the general subject, ‘‘Com- 
munity Responsibility for Guidance.” 

Mrs. Parker accompanied me on the trip. Even though 
she was in no sense officially employed and her expenses 
were not defrayed by Kiwanis International, nevertheless 
because of her deep interest in Kiwanis, she unofficially 
did much to interest the ladies everywhere in Kiwanis. 
Where luncheons or dinners did not include the ladies, 
clubs kindly arranged teas, luncheons or dinners for the 
ladies which gave Mrs. Parker the opportunity of meet- 
ing them. Therefore either at these special ladies’ func- 
tions or at the luncheons or dinners with the ladies pres- 
ent she had the privilege of fellowship with the wives of 
Kiwanians, renewing many friendships and making many 
new friends among the women of Kiwanis. 

Everywhere the excellent condition and activities of our 
clubs were most impressive. A few clubs seriously hit by 
the depression were coming back. The earnest interest in 
Kiwanis and the unselfish devotion and leadership evident 
all along the way brought fresh inspiration which I would 
share with our entire membership. On every hand there 
was satisfying proof that Kiwanis as an organization was 
well around that much talked of “corner” and was far 
along on the way to greater growth and achievement. 

Some membership gains were reported by every club 
contacted. The additions in certain clubs were of excep- 
tional number but even the smaller clubs reported some 
new members. The new members generally brought in- 
creased strength of personnel to the clubs. We found also 
many former members who had regretfully had to resign 
during the depression returning to the Kiwanis fold. 

There were many evidences of a renewed interest in 
Kiwanis expansion. In the states visited, twenty-five new 
clubs had been completed since the San Antonio Conven- 
tion. We were gratified to find continuing and earnest 
efforts being given to the sponsoring and building of new 
clubs. The lack of Kiwanis clubs in a few excellent towns 
brought the conviction that in the past some Kiwanians 
had failed to be as alert and faithful as they should have 
been in club building. But at the present time the deter- 
mination to give proper attention to Kiwanis extension is 
certain to add more new clubs to the Kiwanis roll. 

Another most definite impression gained from contact 
with this large number of clubs over such a wide area was 


the excellent spirit of service and leadership which was 
generally finding expression through the clubs regardless 
of size. Some of the service plans were of an exceptional 
character but everywhere clubs were thinking and plan- 
ning for activities in line with some Kiwanis objectives 
for the betterment of their communities. Certain of the 
clubs which had suffered most seriously during the last 
five or six years and had been compelled to make adjust- 
ments and retrenchments had not quenched the service 
spirit. There was gratifying loyalty to the basic Kiwanis 
principle that the fellowship of a Kiwanis club is not an 
end in itself but is the means to community service. 

There was cause for much satisfaction also in the many 
evidences of improved club and district administration. 
Much of this could readily be credited to the comprehen- 
sive plan for leadership training which, since its original 
adoption in November, 1929, has been gaining in its ef- 
fectiveness. Kiwanis has now had sufficient experience so 
that it places full confidence in a trained rather than a 
merely pepped up leadership. 

We were pleased at the many expressions of apprecia- 
tion concerning The Kiwanis Magazine and the numerous 
commendations of the restored size and improved art work 
since the first of the year. 

The interest expressed in the International convention 
at Washington was exceptional. The many who assured us 
they would see us in Washington in June gave further 
assurances of an unusually large attendance at the con- 
vention. Some fifty during this trip informed us that they 
had already planned to attend the convention with their 
children. This certainly corroborated my _ impression 
that at Washington we are to have a ‘“‘family convention.” 

The continued interest and service of past club, dis- 
trict and International officers, so characteristic of Ki- 
wanis, was noted all along the way. In addition to past 
club presidents and past lieutenant governors and other 
former leaders whom we had the privilege of greeting, we 
were most happy to have fellowship with the following 
past governors: John Hill, Bill Dando (with health re- 
stored in New Mexico) and Claude Faulhaber of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Arkansas District; Charlie Willis, Bill Blair, 
“General” Robinson, Bill Wuehrmann and Vic Housholder 
(now International trustee) of the Southwest District; 
George Shurtleff of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District; 
Bob Storey of the Texas-Oklahoma District; Phil Mc- 
Caughan, Frank Fox and Bill Widenham of the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District; Harry MacDonald and “Doc” 
Gillett of the Rocky Mountain District. Among the 
past International officers who greeted us were Charlie 
Rinehart, Pat Millikan, Howard Hill, former International 
trustees, and Bill Harris, Past International President, all 
of whom are also past district governors. I missed Past 
Governor Davidson at Wichita, Past Governor Roderick 
at El Paso and Past International President Cummings at 
Dallas because of absence from the city. 

This good report of Kiwanis in the Southwest I believe 
reflects Kiwanis as a whole. In any case, do your part to 
make certain that Kiwanis everywhere continues to go 
forward. 
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Texas Celebrates Centennial 


are turned toward Texas and the 

President of the United States and 
the First Lady of the Land will be 
found, included amid a multitude of 
welcome visitors, going to the Lone 
Star State in order to ascertain at 
first hand, the marvelous advance- 
ment made by that commonwealth 
during one hundred years of achieve- 
ment. 

All the romance and glamour of 
the history of that state is being re- 
vived as its citizens and their guests 
participate in an observance of the 
Centennial of Texas’ attainment, in 
1836, of its independence from Mexi- 
co. The whole nation and denizens of 
other lands are being made aware of 
the vital and important role that 
Texas has played in shaping the course 
of human events and how the gaining 
of its freedom affected the world. 

It was Bruce Barton, who pro- 
nounced Texas “the giant of Ameri- 
ca’s children, where turkeys march to 
the market in droves ten thousand 
strong, where a single pecan orchard 
yields a half-million-dollar crop, a 
single cattle range boasts a million 
acres, a single farmer plants onions by 
the billion and even a state univer- 
sity strikes oil.’’ Millions this year are 
becoming cognizant of the notable in- 
dividual part that is being played by 
that state in the continuing chronicle 
of the American nation. 

For aside from the reverent dedica- 
tion of the present year to a solemn 
commemoration of the deeds of those 
hardy pioneers who by persevering 
and heroic endeavor, inaugurated the 
task of carving, almost phenomenally, 
from an uncharted wilderness, a pre- 
éminent commonwealth, Texas, rich in 
its natura] resources and enterprise, 
is making of its one-hundredth an- 
niversary an occasion for manifesting 
to all the commanding position it has 
won, agriculturally, industrially and 
economically, in the commercial 
world during a century of progress. 

With its enormous production of 
raw materials, both agricultural and 
mineral, its large home market and 
strategic position for serving both 
out-of-state domestic and foreign 
consumers, Texas, the only one of the 
United States that has been a sov- 
ereign nation, points with pride to the 
opportunity it affords, through devel- 
opment of commerce and industry, for 
immediate future growth and desires 
the world to both see and know. 

To this end, the Lone Star State 


Te eyes of the world, this year, 


By D. G. RUGGLES 


Department of Publicity, Commission of Control 


is staging throughout the present 
year a series of historical celebrations 
and colorful pageantry, which is be- 
ing codrdinated with the Texas Cen- 
tennial Central Exposition, a world’s 
fair, costing over $25,000,000 aside 
from its vast assemblage of exhibits, 
and depicting the advance of modern 
scientific and inventive genius as well 
as the impressive resources of the 
state. 

The “first gun” of the Texas Cen- 
tennial celebrations was fired, as was 
appropriate, at Gonzales, the ‘‘Texas 
Lexington,’’ when from November 5- 
10, 1935, that historic city held its 
observance of the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of the first armed clash in 
the’ memorable struggle for Texas’ 
liberty. Now has passed into history a 
three-day observance at San Antonio 
of the anniversary of the siege and 
capture of that city, December 9, 
1835, by the Texan army, commanded 
first by Stephen F. Austin, the 
“Father of Texas,” and then by Ed- 
ward Burleson, when the Mexican 
troops of Martin Perfecto de Cds, 
brother-in-law of Santa Anna, the 
Mexican dictator, were obliged to 


capitulate in the face of the furious 
assault of ill-fated old Ben Milam and 
his volunteers. 

On New Year’s Day, the actual pro- 
gram for 1936 was inaugurated with 
ceremonials, 


the colorful attendant 








The Sam Houston monument at the entrance 
to Hermann Park in Houston. 


upon the elevation, at Livingston, in 
Polk County, of a new chieftain by 
the Alabamas and Coushattis, sole re- 
maining Indian tribes in Texas, and 
the Sun Carnival at El Paso. These 
were followed by the dedication at 
Dallas, January 9, of a replica of the 
log cabin home, built from the origi- 
nal timbers, of John Neely Bryan, 
that city’s first settler, and a week’s 
centennial-spirit-arousing jubilation in 
that city, culminating on January 17, 
with a colorful historic parade. La- 
redo, venerable border city, on Feb- 
ruary 22, staged its Washington’s 
Birthday celebration, in which neigh- 
boring cities of Northern Mexico took 
part. 

During the entire year of 1936, 
other elaborately planned events will 
transpire in codrdinated sequence in 
Texas, and, thenceforward, visitors 
will find kindred celebrations in prog- 
ress in some sections at almost any 
time. For the Texas Centennial is 
materializing, as was the intent, into 
a comprehensive project, blanketing 
the whole of the state from the Sa- 
bine on the east to El Paso in the far 
west, and from the Red River to the 
Rio Grande. 

This represents the culmination of 
gratuitous efforts of many public- 
spirited citizens over a long period of 
years. The program, however, has 
been taking shape with rapidity since, 
in April, 1935, the State Legislature 
passed a bill assuring the state’s par- 
ticipation financially in the Centennial 
project to the extent of $3,000,000. 

Of the amount thus appropriated, 
$1,800,000 was allocated to the state 
as a whole, with $1,000,000 provided 
for the erection of a Texas Hall of 
State at the Texas Centennial Central 
Exposition and $200,000 for its fur- 
nishings. Of the $1,800,000 set aside 
for an anniversary observance by the 
entire state, $500,000 was allocated 
for a publicity and educational cam- 
paign in behalf of the entire Centen- 
nial project and the state at large; 
$225,000 for the equipping of a 
Texas Memorial Museum on the cam- 
pus of the University of Texas, at 
Austin, the state capital; $250,000 
for improvements at San Jacinto 
Battlefield, near Houston; $250,000 
for improvements at the Alamo, in 
San Antonio, and $575,000 for other 
historic spots and shrines to be de- 
termined by the Board of Control for 
the Texas Centennial Celebrations, 
set up under the provisions of the 
measure. 
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This was in accord with the en- 
abling act for the Centennial pro- 
gram, enacted early in 1934, which 
provided that in addition to the stag- 
ing of a central exposition, as the 
site of which Dallas later was se- 
lected, other appropriate celebrations 
of an historical character were held 
at San Antonio, on March 6; at 
Houston, on April 21, and on appro- 
priate dates at Goliad, Brenham, Na- 
cogdoches, Huntsville and other like 
places, identified with Texas’ early 
history, the character and extent of 
which was to be dependent in part on 
the local support provided. 

Immediately upon this Centennial 
financing measure being signed by 
Governor James V. Allred of Texas, a 
movement was launched to assure ade- 
quate federal financial participation 
with the result that under an act of 
Congress in 1935, there was provided 
an appropriation of an additional 
$3,000,000 for that purpose. Of this 
there was allocated specifically the 
sum of $1,200,000 for the Central 
Exposition at Dallas, $400,000 for 
the San Jacinto Battleground celebra- 
tions at Houston, $400,000 for the 
Alamo celebrations at San Antonio, 
$300,000 for the Texas Memorial Mu- 
seum at Austin and $250,000 for the 
Centennial celebration at Fort Worth. 
Of the remaining $450,000, $200,000 
has been allocated by the Federal 
Centennial Commission, created, to 


the celebrations throughout the state 
at large, while $250,000 was retained 
as a reserve fund and for meeting ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

Utilizing the magnificent plant of 
the Texas State Fair, one of the most 
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Million dollar memorial being erected on San Jacinto battlefield by 
the State and Federal Governments. It will be 555 feet high. 
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Palo Duro Canyon in northwest Texas. 


successful and comprehensive of its 
kind in the country, as a nucleus, and 
providing for the enlargement of its 
acreage to adequate proportions, Dal- 
las also assured the sum of $5,500,000 
additional for such expansion and 
suitable equipment to render it worthy 
of an exposition commensurate with 
the dignity of the state and the mag- 
nificence of the occasion. 

Of this sum, $3,500,000 was voted 
in municipal bonds, while $2,000,000 
more was provided by issuance of 
bonds, subscribed for by citizens, by 
the Texas Centennial Central Exposi- 
tion, a corporation, which controls di- 
rectly the destinies of 
that primary magnet for 
the state’s gala year. The 


plant, already existent, 
was valued in excess of 
$3,000,000. 


Just prior to the open- 
ing of the Central Expo- 
sition at Dallas, there 
will be opened at Austin 
on June 1, the University 
of Texas Centennial Ex- 
position, centering in the 
new Texas Memorial Mu- 
seum, for the erection and 
furnishing of which, 
there has been provided 
$225,000 by the state, 
$300,000 by the Federal 
Government and $1,000,- 
000 raised by the sale of 
specially-coined Texas 
Centennial half-dollars by 
the Texas Department, 


American Legion, which 
sponsored this project. 
The Centennial Commis- 


sion of Control also has al- 
located the sum of $7,500 
for the erection at Austin 
of a monument to David G. 
Burnet, one of the original 
Texas impresarios and 
president ad interim of the 
Republic of Texas, prior to 


3 





Sam Houston’s being elected as its first 
executive. The exposition at Austin 
will continue until December 1. 

The federal appropriation of $400,- 
000 and the state appropriation of 
$250,000 for Houston is being ex- 
pended in additional improvements at 
the beautiful battlefield of San Ja- 
cinto, now a state park, where on 
April 21, 1836, Texas’ independence 
was assured by the victory of Sam 
Houston and his Texan army over the 
Mexican hordes of Antonio Lopez de 
Santa Anna—one of the most attrac- 
tive spots in Texas. 

In its program for the year, Hous- 
ton included elaborate ceremonials on 
March 2, the date of Texas’ Declara- 
tion of Independence, and another on 
August 30, in observance of the cen- 
tennial of the founding of the city 
itself, which once was the capital of 
Texas. Starting April 12, the city held 
its main ten-day celebration in honor 
of the San Jacinto victory, culminat- 
ing on April 21, with an imposing 
military mass on the battlefield, in 
which fifty bishops, five hundred 
priests and one hundred thousand lay- 
men participated. An outstanding fea- 
ture was the dedication of the me- 
morial on the San Jacinto battlefield. 

The Kiwanis Club of Houston, ac- 
cording to President Fred N. Anken- 
man, is having one meeting every 
month during this year to give special 
recognition to the Centennial. Out- 
standing authorities will continue to 
address the club on the various epochs 
in Texas history, beginning with De 


Vaca in 1527; French occupation, 
1685; the mission period, 1690 to 
1800; the filibuster period from the 


time of the Louisiana Purchase, 1800 
to 1821; colonial period, 1821 to 1835; 
causes of the revolution, 1832-1835; 
the revolution, 1835-1836; the repub- 
lic, 1836-1846; intermittent war with 
Mexico, 1836-1845; annexation, 1837- 
1839; and the last acts of the drama 
of annexation, 1844 to 1846. 
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Additional improvements at the site 
of the Alamo are being made with the 
$400,000 alloted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the $250,000 provided 
by the state. This historic structure, 
one of the five quaint old Franciscan 
missions, still standing in San An- 
tonio and vicinity, is one of the most 
sacred of Texas’ shrines as it is the 
spot where on March 6, 1836, there 
died, fighting to the last man, William 
B. Travis and his 192 Texas martyrs, 
braving to the end the overwhelming 
forces of Santa Anna and, dying, left 
no messenger of defeat. 

Through the years, this “Cradle of 
Texas’ Liberty,” a picturesque spot of 
romance, nestling amid the city’s 
towering skyscrapers in the heart of 
a prosaic business district, has been 
preserved for posterity and previously 
has been beautified. It formed the 
focal point of San Antonio’s com- 
memorative program, which included 
a joint Independence Day and Alamo 
celebration on March 6, and a San 
Jacinto Celebration and Fiesta, in- 
cluding that city’s famed “Battle of 
Flowers,” from April 21 until April 
28. Later in the summer, a series of 
musical events with Texas history as 
their motif, are to be staged in an 
open-air theater in its Sunken Gar- 
dens. 

In recognition of the rightful place 
of the cattleman among other pioneer 
builders of Texas, Fort Worth, as an 
appropriate memorial to the role he 
has played in the creation of the em- 
pire of the Southwest, is formulating 
plans for its Centennial Livestock and 
Frontier Days Exposition, definite 
dates for which still are to be an- 
nounced. For this event, utilizing the 
$250,000 allocated by the Federal 
Government, augmented by $1,250,000 
municipal bonds voted for the pur- 
pose, that city is building an entirely 
new plant for the occasion and pro- 
poses the voting of $250,000 addi- 
tional municipal bonds to supplement 
those funds. 

Laredo, venerable border city and 
one of Texas’ gateways to enthralling 
Mexico, observed March 2 with its 
Border Olympics, while on the same 
date, Huntsville celebrated the Dec- 
laration Day and the birthday of Sam 
Houston, whose old home is a beauty 
spot of that city and where is located 
his grave, a shrine for Texas. On 
March 11, Crystal City staged its 
Spinach Festival and during April, a 
Singsong and Historical Pageant was 
held at Colorado; and Georgetown 
held its Cultural and Agricultural 
Fete, April 10 and 11. 

San Angelo chose March 7-11 as 
dates for its Rodeo and Western Fair. 
Sinton and Taft held an historical 
celebration April 14-16 and Vernon an 
historical and industrial review April 
27 to May 3. 

On May 1 and 2, Del Rio, another 
historic border city, on the Rio 


Grande, will hold a pageant and pa- 
rade, while Jacksonville has selected 
as tentative dates for its National 
Tomato Festival and historical pa- 


geantry, May 31 to June 6. From 
May 19 to 22, Mexia and Groesbeck 
will stage their joint four-day pa- 
geant, “The Captive Princess,’’ which 
will commemorate the massacre of the 
white settlers by Indians at old Fort 
Parker, which has been restored, and 
will depict the romantic life of Cyn- 
thia Ann Parker, who, captured at 
the old fort a century ago, became 
the mother of Quanah Parker, famed 
Comanche chief. 

In addition to the expositions at 
Dallas and Austin in June, dates have 
been announced for a Centennial re- 
gatta at Port Lavaca, on the Gulf of 
Mexico, June 1 and 2; the Tomato 
Tom Tom and Harvest Festival at 
Yoakum, June 5 and 6; a water pa- 
geant, sports and parade at Corpus 
Christi, Gulf Coast resort, June 11, 
12 and 13; while in the same month 
an historical pageant will be staged 
at historic Victoria and A West Texas 
Fair and Rodeo at Midland. Galveston, 
with 30 miles of beach on the Gulf of 
Mexico, will hold several festivals dur- 
ing spring and summer. 

El Paso will remember its con- 
quistadores under Cabeza de Vaca and 
Coronado. Brownsville, at the mouth 
of the Rio Grande, will dedicate its 
new, deep, waterport with a Carnival. 

Stamford, also in West Texas, will 
lead off the July events, July 2, 3 and 
4, with its Cowboy Reunion and Rodeo, 
while July 3 and 4, the American 
Legion Fourth of July Rodeo will be 
held at Falfurrias in Southwest Texas. 
Center will play host at its Water- 
melon Festival, July 17 and 18, and 
Benchley, on July 19, will hold its 
Henry Reunion and Homecoming. 

During September, Victoria again 
will stage an historical pageant. Oc- 
tober 14, 15 and 16, Yorktown will 
hold its Little World Fair and Novem- 
ber 10, 11 and 12 are the dates for 
Cuero’s world-famed Turkey Trot. 

Arkansas Pass promises something 
new from July 19 to 21 when it will 
stage a Texas Tarpon Rodeo, while 
other recently announced affairs in- 
clude: a Wild West Rodeo at Pecos, 
July 2 to 4; an historical celebration 
at Jasper, June 1 to 3; Winter Garden 
Fair at Pearsall, October 15 to 17, and 
a Texas Citrus Fiesta at Mission, De- 
cember 4 to 6. 

El] Paso is planning further partici- 
pation in the Centennial observance 
during the year, while Fort Stockton 
and other cities, west of the Pecos, 
have announced a sectional celebra- 
tion, parts of which are to be staged, 
in rotation, in each of its towns, cul- 
minating at historic Fort Davis. Such 
cities as Nacogdoches, San Augustine, 
Crockett and many others, intimately 
associated with the earlier events of 
Texas’ history, are planning notable 
events, although definite dates as yet 
have not been announced. 

Beaumont will stage a celebration 
recalling the inception of the oil in- 
dustry in Texas at old Spindle Top; 
Tyler will hold its Rose Festival, Car- 
rizo Springs, its Strawberry Festival 
and Raymondville, an Onion Fiesta. 
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Brownsville, Texas’ youngest port, al- 
though itself a city dating back to the 
days of the Republic, will make the 
formal opening of its water gateway 
a notable event. 

Other cities, too numerous to men- 
tion, including Weatherford, Gonzales 
and Goliad, will stage other events 
before the year has elapsed and many 
of them have participated in the allo- 
cation of state funds, provided for 
the Centennial’s observance. For not 
the least commendable of the achieve- 
ments in connection with the Texas 
Centennial will be the lasting tributes 
paid to those heroes, who aided in the 
attainment of Texas’ freedom, and to 
events, which influenced the inception 
of the Commonwealth. 

Definite provision has been made in 
the commemorative program for the 
placing of suitable markers at the 
graves of pioneers and at places, 
where historical events occurred, the 
erection of monuments to outstanding 
patriots, restoration of old forts, 
houses and other historic structures 
and the building of permanent im- 
provements in the shape of museums, 
art galleries and similar structures, 
that, in future years, will constitute a 
fitting heritage. 

These allocations were for some 
type of permanent construction and 
improvements and not for pageantry, 
$50,000 being given Gonzales County, 
where the first shot of the Texas 
Revolution was fired, and $50,000 to 
Goliad, where occurred, March 27, 
1836, the massacre of 364 Texas pa- 
triots with James W. Fannin, whose 
fates after their surrender to the 
Mexicans, quickened the pulse of a 
horrified world. 

For the erection of a memorial 
building to the early Spanish con- 
quistadores, $50,000 was allotted to 
El Paso, while $25,000 each was given 
to the museums of the Texas Tech- 
nological College at Lubbock, the 
West Texas State Teachers College at 
Canyon and the Sull Ross State Teach- 
ers College at Alpine. Allotment of 
$25,000 was made for a monument to 
the pioneer women of Texas to be 
erected on the campus of the College 
of Industrial Arts, the state school 
for girls, at Denton. 

Walker County, with its home and 
grave of Sam Houston, Texas’ first 
President, at Huntsville, was allowed 
$41,000, while Nacogdoches and San 
Augustine, figuring notably in the 
earlier history of the state, were allo- 
cated, respectively, $20,000 and $14.,- 
000. Brazoria County, in which near 
Angleton is West Columbia, a former 
state capital, and the old home of 
Stephen F. Austin, Peach Point planta- 
tion, was given $18,000. 

Washington County, in which are 
located historic old Independence and 
old Washington-on-the-Brazos, where 
Texas’ Declaration of Independence 
was signed, was allocated $42,500. 
Houston County, location of the first 
Franciscan mission to be erected in 
East Texas, a replica of which is near 
Crockett, was allowed $7,500. 
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Bowie received $7,500 for a monu- 
ment at Texarkana to James Bowie, 
who died in the Alamo; Navarro, 
$7,500 for a monument to Antonio 
Navarro at Corsicana; Fannin, $7,500 
for a monument to James P. Bonham 
at Bonham and $2,000 for restoration 
of old Fort Inglish; McLennan, $14,- 
000 for a monument to Judge R. B. 
Baylor, founder of Baylor University, 
at Waco; Galveston, $14,000 for a 
monument to Gen. Sidney Sherman at 
Galveston; Bell, $7,500 for a monument 
to Peter Hansborough Bell at Belton; 
Tom Green, $1,500 for repairing a 
building at Old Fort Concho, and 
Limestone, $10,000 for erection of a 
replica of old Fort Parker on its site 
in the State Park between Mexia and 
Groesbeck. ; 

There was allotted $100,000 for 
markers to be placed at his- 


tion, in contrast to its Spanish-Ameri- 
can era, is certain to be impressed 
upon all. They will thrill to the de- 
lights of Texas’ climate and scenery, 
the allure of its fishing and hunting 
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lamation from a barren wilderness. 
Visitors, after their pause at the Cen- 
tennial Central Exposition, are cer- 
tain to pass on with the intent of 
viewing the manifold wonders to be 


encountered in other sections of the 
far-flung Lone Star State. 


spots, the grandeur of its mountains 
and canyons, the romance of its rec- 


TEXAS WELCOMES YOU 


By HON. JAMES V. ALLRED 


Governor of Texas 


To all Kiwanians, Greetings! On behalf of the 
State of Texas, | wish to extend to you individually 
and the members of your family a cordial invitation 
to visit Texas during the Centennial celebration of 
this year. 

The Lone Star State invites you to be its guest 
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and these local fiestas will offer ad- 
ditional attractions to those whose 
concern, possibly, will be to see first 
the Central Exposition at Dallas and 
there become imbued with an insatia- 
ble desire to see more of the Com- 
monwealth, samples of whose wares 
are there displayed. 

There is much for the tourist to 
see in Texas! For the fundamental 
stability of the Empire State of the 
Southwest, with its enterprise and 
vast resources, its tremendous area, 
the material evidence of its tremen- 
dous advancement in the course of a 
century of Anglo-American domina- 
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Centennial Central Exposition at Dallas 


HEN TEXAS was past the 
frontier and under Mexican 
rule 100 years ago, the spirit 


of neighborly coéperation was the 
main factor that saved the pioneer 
whites from extermination, and event- 
ually brought them victory. 

Down through the years that have 
followed, the hospitality of the people 
of Texas and of the West has become 
legendary. They had to band them- 
selves together, during the days when 
they wore buckskin, for their mutual 
protection, and they implanted that 
instinct of humanitarianism into their 
descendents. 

This year Texas celebrates one hun- 
dred years of independence as a re- 
public and a state and recalls more 
than four centuries of a colorful ro- 
mantic history. 

Rededicating her historic shrines, 
bathed in the memories of those events 
which have made her name great, 
Texas observes state-wide celebrations 
with the climax at the Texas Centen- 
nial Exposition in Dallas, June 6 to 
November 29. 

The $15,000,000 exposition, the 
first world’s fair ever presented in the 
Southwest, America’s “Last Frontier,” 
will be the parade of an empire in 
which the historical, the commercial, 
the educational, and the artistic will 
be mingled. 

The exposition in Dallas will em- 
brace nearly 200 acres within its ex- 
hibit area. The State Fair of Texas’ 
grounds and buildings were acquired, 
along with dozens of pieces of sur- 
rounding properties, for the Exposi- 
tion Park. It is already well-developed 
with thousands of trees and walks. 

The largest building on the exposi- 
tion grounds will be the great $1,000,- 
000 Texas Hall of State, which will 
cost an additional $200,000 to equip. 
Erected as a memorial to the patriots 
and pioneers of Texas, it will be the 
largest historical museum on the North 
American continent. 

Students of Texas history will find 
the historical wing of the State of 
Texas Building a veritable treasure 
house of Texas, for it will feature 
relics and records of Texas during 
the days of the revolution and repub- 
lic, and also important items from the 
period of statehood up to the present 
day. The Hall of Heroes will! be par- 
ticularly significant, as it will me- 
morialize the men who founded Texas, 
giving their records and the history of 
their lives with an authenticity based 


on years of painstaking research. 

Two buildings are being erected by 
the Federal Government, this program 
setting a record for participation in 
exposition construction by the na- 
tional authorities. 

The $325,000 United States Build- 
ing, housing exhibits of all govern- 
mental departments, is the largest 
ever erected at any world’s fair with 
federal funds. In addition, the Fed- 
eral Government is expending $100,- 
000 on the Negro Life Building. This 
also sets a new precedent in that the 
Texas Centtennial Exposition is the 
first world’s fair to extend official rec- 
ognition to the negro race. 

Supplementing its construction, the 
Federal Government is expending 
$750,000 in collection of exhibits for 
the exposition. 


Three Groups of Buildings 

In addition to the federal and state 
buildings, other construction falls into 
three major groups: 

Buildings erected by the Exposition 
Corporation, those erected by the City 
of Dallas, and those by private ex- 
hibitors and concessions operators. 

One of the major projects in the 
Exposition Corporation’s program is 
the $1,000,000 Farm Center. Here will 
be five great buildings housing agri- 
cultural, livestock, poultry, foods and 
related exhibits. 

In the Exposition Park there is a 
huge auditorium seating 4,400 per- 
sons, one of the largest and finest 
theaters in the United States, where 
the hit productions of 19386 will be 
seen. The outstanding attractions of 
the year are to be booked. 

The exposition grounds include an 
athletic stadium seating 46,000 per- 
sons. It has a sunken playing field, 
surrounded by thousands of seats 
made of California redwood. Ranked 
as one of the fine athletic arenas of 





By W. A. WEBB 


General Manager, Texas Centennial 
Central Exposition 


the country, it will be the scene of 


sports events of international im- 
portance during the Centennial Ex- 
position. 


In a beautifully landscaped section 
of the exposition area is a race track 
and a huge grandstand. The world’s 
finest thoroughbreds will be brought 
to Dallas for the race meeting to be 
held during the exposition. 

An entire building will be given 
over to the transportation industry, 
since it was one of the vital factors 
in the state’s development. It was a 
generation after independence before 
Texas people could enjoy prosperity, 
for they could not get the fruits of 
their labors to outside markets. 

The evolution of transportation from 
the ox-carts in which the pioneers 
once went to market, to the giant, 
streamlined locomotives and air trans- 
port planes of today, will make a 
keenly interesting attraction for the 
world’s fair visitor. 

Communications and electrical ex- 
hibits will occupy another great struc- 
ture. Exhibits recalling the hardships 
that attended the delivery of a letter 
across Texas in 1836 will be alongside 
those showing the modern transmittal 
of pictures on telegraph wires. 

The Petroleum Show, especially, will 
be an outstanding division in this 
section of the exposition. Texas’ 
leadership as the oil producing Eldo- 
rado of the world is the inspiration 
for one of the greatest petroleum ex- 
hibits ever assembled. Augmenting the 
petroleum displays in the Hall of Pe- 
troleum will be exhibits by the var- 
ious oil companies. 

Classic modern structures will be 
devoted also to fine arts, domestic 
arts, cotton, horticulture, agriculture, 


natural history, petroleum, foods, 
poultry, livestock and varied indus- 
tries. 


(Turn to page 816) 
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They Remembered the Alamo! 


representing the clubs and member- 

ship of the United States and 
Canada, we present this wreath in com- 
memoration of that body of men who, 
more than any other body of men in 
the history of the world, demonstrated 
to what heights patriotic devotion can 
ascend, to what deeds personal valor 
can lead.” 

With these brief but eloquent words 
Colonel H. A. White, as spokesman of 
a committee of seven, on March 6 
placed the Kiwanis Emblem, done in 
flowers, in front of the Alamo as a part 
of the ceremonies commemorating the 
one hundredth anniversary of the Fall 
of the Alamo. 

Nothing truer could be said of the 
Men of the Alamo. Their feat stands 
without parallel in history. Nowhere else 
is there recorded a deliberate sacrifice 
by men of their own lives that others 
might be saved. 

The Mexican stronghold of San An- 
tonio de Bejar had fallen before the 
Texan assault in December 1835, and 
some three hundred men were left to 
garrison it. By February this force had 
dwindled to one hundred and fifty vol- 
unteers under Lieut. Col. William Bar- 
rett Travis. It included David Crockett 
and twelve Tennesseans, who had ar- 
rived in Texas in January; also James 
B. Bonham of South Carolina, and 
James Bowie, a long-time resident of 
Bejar and a naturalized Mexican citizen. 
Surprised when they should not have 
been, these men retired to the Alamo on 
February 21, 1836, to be surrounded by 
from four to six thousand Mexicans. 

“To the People of Texas and all 
Americans in the World!” Travis ap- 
pealed for help on February 24. The 
simple statement in this appeal, “I shall 
never surrender or retreat!” gave no- 
tice to the world of his intention to halt 
the Mexican invasion. 

The only direct response to this ap- 
peal was by thirty-two colonists from 
Gonzales, who forced their way through 
the Mexican lines on the night of March 
1. And on March 3, James B. Bonham 
reéntered the Alamo alone after a fu- 
tile ride of one hundred and thirty miles 
to Fannin at Goliad. One can search the 
pages of history in vain for a parallel 
to these two acts of sublime courage 
and self-sacrifice. 

It was the evening of March 3 that 
Travis ordered his men to parade and 
acquainted them with the fact that they 
could expect no further help. 

“We must die. That is a fixed and 


"|: behalf of Kiwanis International, 





By JACK C. BUTTERFIELD 


Member, Kiwanis Club of San Antonio, Texas 


inevitable fact,” he is said to have told 
them. “Our business is not to make a 
futile effort to save our lives, but to 
choose the manner of our death. Three 
modes are open to us. My choice is 
to remain in the fort, to resist every 
assault, and to sell our lives as dearly 
as possible. But I leave every man to 
his own choice.——” 

With his sword he drew a line in 
front of his men and cried: “Those who 
wish to die like heroes and patriots 
come over to me!” 

Every man, save only Moses Rose, re- 











sponded without hesitation. James 
Bowie, lying on his cot in a nearby 
room, too sick to get up, called: “Boys, 
I can’t get over to you, but won’t some 
of you please lift my cot to the other 
side of the line?” 

One hundred and eighty-three against 
more than four thousand! 

On the morning of March 6, 1836, 
the Alamo was carried by assault. The 
outer walls of the fortress enclosed an 
area of more than three acres. It was 
too large to be manned by the small 

(Turn to page 316) 


The Kiwanis Club of San Antonio placed a wreath on behalf of Kiwanis International at the Alamo 
on March 6, a significant part of the all-day ceremonies on that historic date. Left to right: Albert 
pn a. Bas Harold K. Stanard, president, San Antonio club; Jack C. Butterfield; Joe O. Naylor, 


te Past Governor, Texas-Oklahoma District; Frank V. Pancoast; Col. H. A. 
man, Public Affairs Committee. 
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Rolling Down To Ri 


HOSE thousands of Kiwanians 
T sone the millions of people of 

the United States and Canada who 
plan to visit the Texas Centennial 
celebration which opens at Dallas in 
June will be among the ‘“wise’’ ones 
who will roll on down to Rio—the 
fertile valley of the Lower Rio Grande. 

Dallas, central city of the celebra- 
tion, and other great and lesser cities 
of Texas will stage grand shows, but 
they will be man-made. God Almighty 
is the chief architect of what the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley will exhibit. The 
Valley plans but a few man-made 
events for Centennial year. The un- 
usual celebrations in various Valley 
cities, however, will be given a Cen- 
tennial motif. 







O 


Raymondville’s onion fiesta, Browns- 
ville’s port celebration, McAllen’s July 
Fourth, Mission’s citrus fiesta, Wes- 
laco’s birthday party, Edinburg’s horse 
show, Harlingen’s fair, and Alamo’s 
flower show, are celebrated annually 
and this year they will all carry out 
to some extent the Centennial idea. 
But in the main, visitors to the Lower 
Valley of the Rio Grande will see, not 
magnificent temples and buildings, but 
Nature run riot. 

Kiwanians and others who visit the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley will be 
astonished to find the ultra-modern 
but a stone’s throw from the evidences 
of a handicraft civilization. 

Contrasts are on every hand, not 
only in the man-made cities and rural 
homes, but even among the flora and 
fauna. 

Citrus groves, modern cities, paved 
roads, coyotes, deer hunting, red-head- 
ed Mexicans, pure bred Yaqui Indians; 
500 miles south of Los Angeles but de- 
lightfully cooled by ocean breezes; 
open farm country and places that are 
almost a jungle; a summer resort area 
as well as winter resort. Yes, there are 
contrasts. 

The Valley Kiwanis clubs are all 
active constantly working on various 
projects for the benefit of their com- 
munities. There is vocational guidance 
work; medical aid for under-privileged 
children; agricultural programs and ur- 
ban-rural relations; outfitting high 
school bands with instruments and uni- 
forms; building of boy scout huts; 
assistance towards municipal hospitals; 
highway safety work; codperation with 
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By PAUL T. VICKERS 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
McAllen, Texas 


4-H clubs; securing of equipment for 
playgrounds. 

These clubs being close to each 
other, frequent inter-club meetings are 
staged, helping to weld together the 
common interests of the people of this 
section. 

Kiwanians who like to hunt and 
fish will revel in the Valley’s offerings. 
Within a radius of 60 miles of any 
city in the Valley may be found 150 
different places to fish—resacas, lakes, 
canals, the Rio Grande, the Gulf of 
Mexico. Quail, whitewings, deer, 
mountain lions, bob cats are some of 
the wild game hunters will find in 
abundance. 

Travelers step back centuries in a 
five-minute ride from the Texas side 
to the Mexican side. The contrast is 
sharp. Matamoros, a city of 15,000 
people, less than a mile across the 
Rio Grande from ultra-modern Browns- 
ville, still depends on lumbering, two- 
wheeled ox carts for its water supply. 
But this contrast will soon be no more, 
as Matamoros and other cities, under 
the regime of President Cardenas, 
are to receive federal aid for the in- 
stallation of a modern water system. 

A winter resort, a summer resort, 
a land with only 21 inches of rainfall, 
therefore semi-arid though hard by 
the sea, a land whose domesticated 
animals nightly hear the cries of their 
wild brothers of what is almost a 
jungle—a land of paradoxes, of con- 
trasts, of things different, of eternal 
variety—that is the Lower Valley of 
the Rio Grande that Kiwanians of the 
United States are invited to see during 
this year while the Texas Centennial! 
is being celebrated. 





Upper left: Texas grapefruit is shipped every- 
where. Lower left: Group of Valley mermaids 
go fishing. Below: Duck hunting is good. 
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Sam Houston, the Builder of a Nation 


Mount Vernon are _ indelibly 

stamped on the minds of every 
American, young and old. Monticello, 
the home of him who penned the Dec- 
laration of Independence and founded 
the great University of Virginia, is 
only slightly less revered as a historic 
shrine than the home of the Father 
of His Country. The Hermitage has 
been rescued from the ravages of time 
by patriotic Americans who thus honor 
themselves by preserving ‘the home 
and perpetuating the memory of ‘Old 
Hickory” who brought more nearly 
within the grasp of the masses the 
blessings of free government. 

The achievements of General Sam 
Houston, pioneer, warrior, statesman, 
place his name forever on the roster 
of nation builders. Soldier with Jack- 
son, Congressman from Tennessee, 
governor of that state, commander-in- 
chief of the army of the Republic of 
Texas, victor at San Jacinto, first con- 
stitutional president of the Republic, 
United States Senator from Texas, and 
governor of the state after annexation 
—Houston was ever a molder of the 
public weal. From his entrance into 
Texas in 1832 to his death in 1868, 
Houston was always to be reckoned 
with in Texas and national politics. 

The old home of General Houston 
is now a part of the Campus of Sam 
Houston State Teachers’ College. This 
institution, the second oldest state 
supported college in Texas, and the 
oldest State Teachers’ College in the 
Southwest, is located on an eminence 
and looks across Federal Highway 75 
to the home in the valley below. Due 
in large part to the generous and pa- 
triotic impulses of a group of students 
of this educational institution which 
perpetuates his name, Houston’s old 
home passed in 1910 from the posses- 
sion of private individuals and was 
deeded to the State of Texas. 

Into this transaction entered the in- 
fluence of another great commoner. 
When in the spring of 1911 there oc- 
curred the unveiling of the monument 
erected by the state at the grave of 
General Houston in Huntsville, the 
Honorable William J. Bryan was ora- 
tor of the day. Being imbued with the 
spirit of the occasion and filled with 
sympathy for the laudable and pa- 
triotic plans of the students, Mr. Bryan 
consented to deliver in Memorial Hall 
in Sam Houston State Teachers’ Col- 
lege his celebrated lecture, ‘The 
Prince of Peace.’”’ With the proceeds 
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By J. L. CLARK 


Head of History Department, Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, Past President, Kiwanis Club of Huntsville, Texas 


of this lecture all indebtedness which 
the students had assumed on the old 
home of General Sam Houston was 
paid and thus legal right and title to 
the property passed by deed as a gift 
from these young people to the State. 

The story of the old home is frought 
with deep interest. A striking paral- 
lelism runs through its history and 
that of General Sam Houston, begin- 
ning even before he possessed it. In 
1830 Pleasant Gray came from Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, and established a trad- 
ing post where Huntsville, Texas, now 
stands. This was an eventful year in 
Houston’s life when as an Indian agent 
he journeyed to the nation’s capital. 
On November 20, 18384, Mr. Gray ap- 
plied to the government of Coahuila 
and Texas, on behalf of himself, “his 
wife and three children,’ for what 
came to be known as the P. Gray 
League. The grant is dated July 10, 
1835. That year Houston was made 
Commander-in-Chief of the Texas 
forces by the Provisional Government 
under the administration of Henry 
Smith. The trading post of Huntsville 
became a settlement. General Hous- 
ton decided to make this community 
his permanent home and bought a 
tract of 233% acres of the P. Gray 
League. 

Sam Houston served thirteen years 
as United States Senator from Texas. 
He was there during the memorable 
years of the Mexican War, during the 
controversy over Oregon, the Mexican 
Cession, the Kansas-Nebraska bill, the 
Dred-Scott decision of the Supreme 
Court, and the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates. These were significant years in 
Houston’s political career. In the Sen- 
ate he stood alone among the South- 
erners against the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, which was Stephen A. Douglas’ 
scheme to open to settlement and 
slavery a vast area in the Northwest 
and to encourage railway construction 
westward from Chicago. Because of 
this party deflection, the Democrats of 
Texas read Houston out of the party 
and the legislature officially censured 
him for his act. 

Houston then affiliated with the 
American or “Know-Nothing” Party. 
When the state convention of the 
Democratic party was held in Hunts- 
ville, April 21, 1855, Houston had no 
desire to attend, knowing as he did, 
that it would be packed with his poli- 
tical enemies. He awaited the arrival 
of the delegates. On the opening day 
of the convention he made one of the 


typical political speeches on the street 
near the convention hall. He justified 
his political actions, and defied the en- 
tire Democratic party. He then mount- 
ed his horse and rode away to an 
Independence engagement. 

In 1857, still under the party’s dis- 
approval, Houston was defeated for 
governor by Hardin R. Runnels, the 
Democratic candidate. This was a 
most strenuous campaign in which both 


candidates were forced to the de- 
fensive—Houston for his Kansas-Ne- 


braska vote and his opposition to the 
rising spirit of secession, Runnels for 
the charges against him of moving in 
1842 with his slaves and other prop- 
erty from Central Texas to the safety 
of an East Texas plantation when a 
Mexican invasion seemed imminent. 
Houston lost by slightly less than 
10,000 votes, in a total of 60,000. 

In 1859 Houston opposed Runnels 
again and defeated him with a turn- 
over of 20,000 votes in one of the 
most sensational campaigns of Texas 
politics. The Civil War was coming 
on. Houston had_ stood consistently 
against secession, and he was doing 
all in his power to hold Texas in the 
Union. When he was forced by the 
Secessionists to abandon the office of 
governor, he returned to his Hunts- 
ville friends and took up his residence 
and where he died July 26, 1863. 

The old home passed to other hands. 
In 1876 it became the property of T. 
W. House, relative of Colonel E. M. 
House. Later the acreage was sub- 
divided. 

So it happens that it was through 
the patriotism of a group of students 
of the State’s Educational Institution 
which bears the name of him who 
wrought with tools of warrior and 
statesman, that the state is today in 
possession of the “Mount Vernon” of 
Texas. In 1928 the State Legislature 
appropriated $15,000 to restore and 
beautify the Home and Grounds. In 
May, 1929, it was opened as a historic 
shrine and since that time has re- 
ceived more than 200,000 visitors. The 
Texas Centennial Commission of Con- 
trol has made a generous allocation 
for this purpose of erecting on the 
ground the Sam Houston Memorial 
Museum in which will be housed the 
large collection of Houston relics and 
other mementos of the heroic period 
of Texas history. No Centennial visi- 
tor’s trip to Texas will be complete 
until he pays homage at “The Wig- 
wam,” the home of Genera] Houston. 








WASHINGTON 


HAT a city! Side by side on 

Sixteenth Street, sometimes 
called the Avenue of the Presidents, 
a negro shack next door to a pala- 
tial home. All laundry work done 
by the negro mammies is taken to 
and from the white folks’ house in 
a baby buggy. The broad avenues of 
Washington seem to have been 
planned for roller skating, yet all the children there skate 
on one skate, pushing it along by kicking the pavement 
with the other foot. There are no overhead wires in 
Washington. All the street-car trolleys are underground, 
as are the electric light and telephone wires. It is a wire- 
less town. Members of Congress who were escorted to 
the train by a brass band when they left home, find that 
Congressmen must pay room rent in advance when they 
get to this wonder city. The streets of Washington are 
laid out in the usual checkerboard fashion, and then 
from the Capitol, the avenues radiate like the spokes of a 
wheel, cutting cater-cornered through the city blocks. 
To make the going more interesting, every mile or so the 
criss-cross of streets and avenues is broken up by a circle, 
presided over by a bronze general on a “ditto” horse. 
Thus the motorist headed for Baltimore arrives at a 
circle, goes around and around, and finds himself on the 
road to Santa Fe. Standard taxi fare in the heart of the 
city is twenty cents. If four people are going some place 
together, taxi fare is cheaper than street-car fare. Most 
taxicabs in Washington are operated by independent 
drivers who feel that it is their personal responsibility 
to make you feel at home. A taxi driver will tell you 
feelingly about his wife and children, his health and his 
income, and is really interested when he asks you about 
your own. 

Washington parks have some of the most magnificent 
statuary in the world, also some of the most atrocious 
examples of sculpture ever exhibited. Early American 
sculpture runs to the mounted hero who looks for all the 
world like a dummy on a hobby horse. Standing figures 
all wear jimswinger coats with the right hand stuffed in 
the front as though the gent was about to pull a gun. 

All tourists in Washington have hurty feet from walk- 
ing the miles upon miles of marble corridors in the public 
buildings, and cricks in the neck from looking up at friezes 
and statesmen on pedestals. 

Here history is made. In this very chair in which you 
sit, sat men whose names wil] go down in the history of 
the world. Down these broad avenues trod such men as 
Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, Lincoln, Lee, Grant and a 
thousand others. 

There is something exhilarating about the atmosphere 
of this proud city, the center of national movements, the 
home office of over three hundred great organizations, the 
concentration point of all legislation and the lobbies trying 
to influence it, the focal point of the representatives of 
every foreign nation, the home of more prominent people 
than any city on the continent. 

Last, but far from least, it is the vital heart of the Fourth 
Estate. Here every prominent newspaper in the world has 
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its best correspondent. These are the men who use that 
drop of ink which makes a million think. In their hands 
is the opinion of this and other nations. In their hands is 
the power to make or break the career of any politician or 
statesman. 

Washington is the most beautiful and most interesting 
city on the American continent. You are going to enjoy 
your visit there at the time of the International Kiwanis 
Convention in June. 

2 ss & 
The eternal struggle. Keeping your earning 
capacity up to your wife’s yearning capacity. 


AT THE FORK OF THE ROAD 


HERE has never been a time in 
the history of the United States 
when the nation was more definitely 
at the fork of the road. The next 
few years will have a greater effect 
on the history of this country than 
any equal period in its later history. 
Partisan politics should no longer be ae a 
the issue in a great election. Two 
factions, headed in different directions, are fighting it 
out to a finish. 

It is not within the province of, nor is it the slightest 
intention of this editorial to even hint that the road to the 
right or the road to the left is the proper road for us to 
take. But one thing is certain, and that is that the two 
roads lead to entirely different destinations, and the fu- 
ture of our nation is to be settled by the decision as to 
which way we shall go. 

What is a republican form of government? What is 
true democracy? What of present-day taxation? What of 
the multiplicity and duplication of governing and taxing 
bodies? What is rugged individualism? What is regimen- 
tation? Whither are we headed? Who is the leader we 
are to follow? 

It is true that these questions should not be settled by 
the ignorant who can be misled by any politician who 
uses their needs to further his own private ambitions. 
It is equally true that predatory wealth, with its ten- 
dency to stifle competition for its own sefish means, should 
not be permitted to exploit the laboring man. 

Between these two extremes is the great body of the 
people who seem indifferent to the needs of the times. 
The manufacturer, the smal] business man, the garage 
owner, the doctor, the milk man, the dentist, the under- 
taker, the lawyer, the grocer, the advertising man and 
all the so-called white collar men of the nation, seem to 
sit in supine indifference to what is to become of us. 

These are the men who constitute Kiwanis. These are 
the men who have in their power the means to stir up a 
Congress which seems to be milling madly without sense 
of direction. Kiwanis clubs have it in their power to 
educate the public to the realization of the crisis which 
now presents itself. 

Before we can educate or influence those with whom 
we come in contact, those we want to do their duty un- 
selfishly as citizens, we must first educate ourselves to 
what action we need to take, and enthuse ourselves to 
take the steps required to influence our communities. 
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In every community there are men who represent the 
various factions and the shades between those factions. 
We have men who could and who should come before us 
and tell us their ideas and their ideals. Never before 
in the history of Kiwanis has it been so necessary that 
we become a civic forum. We should invite speakers on 
all sides of the real issues of the day. 

The woman who said she knew a certain man was a 
sailor because he wore a sailor hat, would be a perfect 
judge of what constitutes a Democrat or a Republican 
today. Partisan politics of course have no place in the 
discussion, but the trend of the times has. We need either 
a speeding up in the direction we are now headed, or we 
need a prompt right-about-face to another direction. It 
is time each of us decided for himself which is best for 
the nation. 
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We need house guests now and then to make us 
realize after they have gone what a peaceful 
and lovely home we have. 


INTERLOCKING 


ARELESS thinking sometimes per- 

mits a Kiwanis club to major on 
some one objective to the neglect of 
the others, A forceful and interested 
committee chairman is sometimes able 
in his enthusiasm to make a club feel 
that his committee work is the all im- 
portant thing in Kiwanis, 

No matter where you start with 
committee work, you will find that each committee is so 
meshed with another that a survey of their work brings 
you around an interlocking circle back to the committee 
from which you started. 

The work of the Attendance Committee is so interlocked 
with that of the Program Committee that these two should 
be perfectly in touch at all times. 

The Program Committee in turn must see to it that the 
Under-Privileged Child Committee has its opportunity to 
present its work and have its speakers before the club to 
keep the members interested in this all important work. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Work Committee must be constantly 
in touch with the programs of the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee, lest their work be duplicated. 

No Agriculture Committee can function properly unless 
it is in touch with the Boys’ and Girls’ Work Committee. 
Four-H and other work is so nearly within the province of 
both committees that lost motion is liable to occur unless 
they have a clear understanding of each other’s work. 

The meetings sponsored by this Agriculture Committee 
must have the hearty codperation of the Attendance Com- 
mittee, which completes this particular circle. There are 
many other committees with much other work, but in every 
case it will be found that no one of them can function best 
alone. Each is an integral part of the Kiwanis circle. 

The answer is that each club must do some work on all 
the objectives of Kiwanis, There should be a monthly meet- 
ing of the committee chairmen with the board of directors, 
that all programs may be presented and their relations to 
each other fully understood. 
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No man with four aces ever howls for a new deal. 


THE HORDE WILL SOON BE LOOSE 


OME June and there will be turned 

loose in every town in the United 
States and Canada a horde of sav- 
ages, young warriors daring each 
other to high adventure. In the fields 
of the farmers, in the vacant lots and 
alleys of the towns, they will seek, 
adventure in any form which wild 
young minds will suggest. 
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They will rob a melon patch or a post office with equal 
merriment. They will steal gas out of parked cars and open 
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valves to leave four tires flat, from sheer joy of living. 
Young savages they are, with the restlessness of youth in 
their veins. They must do something, 

They will fight each other with happy abandon. They will 
throw stones through the windows of vacant factory build- 
ings. They will paint the white marble statue of your local 
war hero with much joy and a can of green paint. 

They will do these things unless. The unless is the job 
of every Kiwanis club in every town. These young warriors 
would rather fight in groups against each other in a local 
boys’ baseball league, than fight each other as individuals. 
They would rather go hiking and study birds than raid a 
farmer’s melon patch. They would rather have swimming 
instructions from a competent instructor than steal gas out 
of a parked car. They would prefer to catch fish rather 
than rob a post office. 

These boys are out of school. They will be happy to have 
someone plan their days for them. Nine-tenths of the mis- 
chief they get into is motivated by sheer ennui, They must 
do something. Time hangs heavy on their hands, and adven- 
ture takes many forms. 

No boy is immune. Your boy is just as likely to get a 
wrong start this vacation time as any other boy in town. 
It is a Kiwanis responsibility which cannot be shirked if a 
Kiwanis club is to live up to the highest and best ideals 
of the organization. 
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Some people are going to hate you no matter what 
you do, but you can pick the kind of 
people who will hate you. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


MAN interested in vocational 

guidance recently asked for 
and received permission to circulate 
a questionnaire among one hundred 
school boys. One of the questions 
was an inquiry as to what profes- 
sion the boy was most anxious to get 
into. The inquirer was  dumb- 3 
founded to find that eighty-two of ecnerr s\n: 
those one hundred boys wanted to be detectives. The 
explanation was that one week before the local chief of 
detectives had addressed the student body. 

All too often vocational guidance fails to be guidance 
at all. Too many of us working with young folks do 
not guide, but merely try to find out what they want. 

The real effort of the man trying to engage in voca- 
tional guidance, should be to find out the occupation to 
which the child is best adapted, rather than the one for 
which he has a vague longing, without any particular 
ability. 

Another important part in the decision should be the 
crowded condition of one profession as compared with 
another. The child may be undecided between two. Let 
us suppose’he is uncertain whether he would like to be 
a dentist or a lawyer. Let us suppose his parents have 
the money to give him the necessary education in either 
case. There is one attorney to every five hundred of our 
population, while there is only one dentist to every seven- 
teen hundred. It seems likely that the average citizen 
needs a dentist as often as he needs a lawyer. 

Other statistics along these lines are culled from a re- 
port from the Bureau of Education at Washington. 

One trained nurse for every 400 of our population 

One engineer for every 500 of our population 

One attorney for every 500 of our population 

One physician for every 800 of our population 

One pharmacist for every 900 of our population 

One dentist for every 1,700 of our population 

One optometrist for every 10,000 of our population 

Other figures of equal interest may be obtained by 
writing to this bureau in Washington. They should be in 
the hands of every vocational guidance committee, that 
they may educate themselves before attempting the work 
of guiding the destinies of young people. 








Quality Complex 


AVE YOU ever approached men 
HH: women on the street and 

known by their eyes and certain 
preparatory actions and nervousness 
of body that they were self-conscious 
and inferiority complexes? 
To own and nurse an inferiority com- 


possessed 


plex is to be a martyr of the most 
abject type. 
Horses frequently have inferiority 


complexes, but when a horse exhibits 
nervousness, the display is called 
“shying.” A shying horse is con- 
stantly on the alert for hidden dangers. 
4 rustling bush, a wind-blown paper, 
a strolling cat—any one of these 
items crossing the shying horse’s path 
will cause it to balk and either run off 
the road or suffer a spasm of shaking 
and heaving. 

People with inferiority complexes 
are much the same. They travel the 
road of life constantly suffering from 
horrible apprehensions that they may 
encounter wind-blown bits of gossip, 
slighting remarks, murmuring ridicule. 
These poor mortals, being constantly 
on guard, constantly suspicious, always 
on the lookout for objects of alarm 
or remarks with sinister and hidden 
depths, have no difficulty in keeping 
themselves in a constant state of ap- 
prehensive fear and trembling. They 
are always expecting and looking for 
slights; frequently they receive them. 

There is a quality in human nature 
that rebels against self-depreciation in 
a man. If you meet a man who looks 
upon the pavement and mumbles his 
words, you say to yourself: “Here is 
a man who has a poor opinion of him- 
elf; why should I have a better one 
of him?” And you immediately dis- 
like him. These cringing men and 
women—hotbed of the inferiority com- 
plex—labor under the harmful theory 
that they are inferior to anyone hav- 
ing better clothes, better job, better 
education, better social position. When 
they approach one of these varied 
“betters” they shrink into their shells 
and cross streets or enter doorways 
rather than give the “betters” a fifty- 
fifty chance to be polite. 

If they passed the supposedly su- 
perior person and that person did 
speak to them, they would feel that 
the remark was given in a spirit of 
condescension and their wrath and 
sense of inferiority would sear and 
scorch; if the superior did not speak 
to them (having grown weary of 
mumbled and rude _ replies), then 
would they know their true miserable 
selves for what they were—not men 
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and women, but cringing, shunned 
creatures. 

A man with a sense of inferiority 
sooner or later loses all his friends. 
There is no more difficult or unap- 
preciated job than the task of trying 
to reassure a mortal with an infe- 
riority complex. You can profess sin- 
cere friendship, you can give time, 
love, and money, but the martyr will 
not trust you. He is cognizant of his 
inferiority and secretly waits for you 
to make a slighting remark about him 
when you think he is not around. 

If he never catches you in any words 
but words of friendship and reassur- 
ance, then he knows for a fact that 
you are a sly, smooth one, and he feels 
positive that you do your work in the 
field where only his quaking imagina- 
tion can follow. 

By the side of frank, open-faced, 
sincere people—these suspicious, dis- 
trustful humans, always jealous, al- 
ways envious, always bitter and pout- 
ing, seem hardly worthy of the race 
to which they belong. 

When the man with an inferiority 
complex sees another man who either 
assumes to be or is his superior, he 
immediately believes that he in his 
lowly state will not be noticed. Fre- 


quently the other man takes him at 
his own valuation and does not notice 
him, 

The offensive, loud-speaking, domi- 


neering individual is not his superior 
because this type of boldness has its 
origin in even a worse state of mind 
than inferiority. The forward, loud- 
voiced, self-asserting man knows him- 
self to be mean and inferior. A man 
who has his business in a field not 
sanctioned by society, not only does 
not act meek or inferior in the pres- 
ence of his betters, but actually strives 
to mingle with and appear equal to his 
superiors. The inferior man is one 
who has not much respect for his own 
qualities, who resents the serenity and 
self-assurance of others. 

What can men who regard them- 
selves so contemptuously do to nor- 
malize their personalities? Freud says 
that the average man, if at all intelli- 
gent, should be able to list (by a 
process of elimination) all his faults. 
Having listed his poor characteristics, 
he knows what needs polishing up in 
order to drive out the dreaded men- 
ace, inferiority. 

If these individuals cannot think 
of any personal faults, they should ask 
their friends to name a few. The 
friends would answer in grand chorus. 
Most of us carry our faults in trays 
on our backs. We can look into other 
trays and see the faults of other peo- 
ple, but our own faults we see not. 

Folks with inferiority complexes 
usually have imagined shortcomings. 
They are usually ashamed of their 
homes, background, finances, charac- 
teristics, education. 

Inferiority is a weed, the roots of 
which thrive on petty or imagined 
faults and shames. Pull out the roots 
and you kill the plant. 

No one in the United States should 
be allowed to have an inferiority com- 
plex. People suffering from such a 
complex should be shipped to some dis- 
tant island where they might end their 
days cringing, shying, and quaking at 
each other. 

Each man is what he makes him- 
self. It is just as possible for mil- 
lionaires to come from poverty-stricken 
log cabins as it is possible for law- 
breakers to come from backgrounds of 
wealth and social position. 

American society is the most hetero- 
geneous in the world. There is no de- 
fined high class, no low class. The 
caste system exists only in the minds 
and warped imaginations of the com- 
plex tribe. 

Anyone who has an_ inferiority- 
quality-complex and has not the intel- 
ligence to get rid of it—deserves scant 
sympathy. 
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International 


NEW ACHIEVEMENT 
CONTEST FOR DISTRICTS 


By ALFRED H. SYVERSON 
Chairman, Special Committee on 
Achievement Contest 


T the Internationa] Convention at 

Washington in June, winning dis- 
tricts in the Gold, Silver, Blue and 
White Divisions will be awarded 
Achievement trophies to be held for 
one year. By winning three years in 
succession, a district will receive per- 
manent possession of a trophy. 

The basis of awards in the Achieve- 
ment Contest for Districts will be as 
follows: 

1.Percentage of total number of 

clubs in the district submitting An- 
nual Achievement Reports 

2. Percentage of increase in number 

of clubs participating in contest 
over previous year 
3. Total number of points scored by 
reports submitted by each district 
in the International Achievement 
Contest, allowance being made for 
districts in which there are no 
clubs that can qualify to compete 
in certain of the contest divisions. 

4.Number of clubs in the district 
winning International Achievement 
Contests 

Please note that the number of clubs 
submitting Achievement Reports in a 
district has much to do with the dis- 
trict’s record in this contest. We there- 
fore urge every district official on his 
visits to clubs, at divisional and dis- 
trict meetings, to emphasize to each 
club the importance of submitting an 
Annual Achievement Report. 

Your committee will appreciate the 
codperation of all district officials in 
carrying on this work. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR UNITED 
STATES 


By LUTHER SNODGRASS 
Chairman of Committee 


ROFESSOR Arthur H. Compton, 

winner of the Nobel Prize in Phy- 
sies, says, “. .. The spirit of science 
is faith in the power of truth. The 
nation needs the moral strength to 
think straight. ...%In a democratic 
government it is necessary that faith 
in the power of truth shall become our 
common heritage before our political 
life shall be controlled by reason.” 

The Club Committees on Public Af- 
fairs have an unusual opportunity, if 
properly instructed and assisted by 
the President and his Board of Direc- 
tors, of educating the members by fur- 
nishing them the truth on present-day 
questions of vital importance. 

The point your Committee wishes to 
stress is that each club hold at least 
two open forums during the year, per- 


haps one in the spring and one in the 
fall, 

The object of a forum is naturally 
to provide a practical means for the 
members of the club to get a clear un- 
derstanding of the subject chosen for 
discussion. Therefore, it is highly im- 
portant that the subject should be one 
of general interest to the members of 
the club. Not only must great care be 
exercised in the choice of the subject, 
but even greater care in the choice of 
the participants so that strict impar- 
tiality may be maintained and all 
subjects treated in a purely non-par- 
tisan manner, 

The club should in no case express 
its attitude at such meetings on the 
question under discussion, If the sub- 
ject is one upon which it is felt that 
action should be taken by the club, it 
should be referred, in orderly proce- 
dure, to the proper committee for in- 
vestigation and report to the board of 
directors, and, if they desired, in turn 
to the membership. 

It is suggested that clubs secure 
from International Headquarters, if 
they do not already have it, a copy of 
the pamphlet, “Suggestions for Club 
Committees on Public Affairs.” A bul- 
letin giving detailed suggestions on the 
matter of open forums was mailed to 
all club presidents on March 6. 

Do not hesitate to call on your In- 
ternational or District Committees on 
Public Affairs as well as International 
Headquarters. We are all eager to as- 
sist you. 


INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 


By C. DouGLAS TAYLOR 
Chairman of Committee 


_ Fellowship and Assure 
Progress Through Inter-Club Ac- 
tivity’”—so runs the slogan of the 1936 
committee. There is a great deal of 
satisfaction in knowing that Kiwanis is 
again on the march, both in the forma- 
tion and rebuilding of clubs, and in the 
increase in membership. 

What better time than the present 
for every Kiwanian to become inter- 
club minded? That fellow in the visit- 
ing club is anxious to know you and 
you will feel better for having known 
him. 

Your committee makes the following 
suggestions: 

1.Arrange a_ definitely planned 

schedule of visits with all neigh- 
boring clubs 

2.If possible, send a printed itin- 

erary of visits to each club member 

Your committee also urges the ob- 
servance of Inter-Club Week; clubs are 
asked to codperate with the district 
officers in arranging specia] meetings 
in their particular district during a 
certain week. 
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Committee Suggestions 


Observance of All Kiwanis Night 
will occur this year Monday evening, 
June 22,—the Monday evening of the 
International Convention at Washing- 
ton. The fifteen-minute “Fellowship 
Hour” program will be simultaneously 
observed at Washington and at all club 
meetings through a plan for synchron- 
izing this feature of the program which 
will be announced in a bulletin to clubs 
and in the magazine. 


CLASSIFICATION. AND 
MEMBERSHIP 


By CORWINE E. ROACH 
Chairman of Committee 


URING the past month your com- 

mittee has sent to all club presi- 
dents the following two valuable pieces 
of material to aid in increasing club 
membership: 

1. A complete and detailed Classifica- 
tion List of the City of Springfield, 
Illinois, as made up by the Kiwanis 
club of that city. This list shows 
the vocational pursuits, classified 
and divided, and includes the 
membership roster of the Spring- 
field club 

2.A general list of classifications 
usually found in an average com- 
munity 

This material was sent to assist 

clubs in making a local classification 
list and in filling each classification 
with the two outstanding men available 
for that classification in the community. 
The great value of a classification 
survey lies in the fact that it will show 
up countless classifications that will 
in turn suggest a large number of new 
and desirable prospects, many of whom 
will join Kiwanis when asked to do so. 


MORE AND BETTER 
CLUB SINGING 


By GrorRGE W. CAMPBELL 
Chairman of Committee on Music 


i SINGING Club is a Good Club.” 

Your committee sent to all 
club presidents on March 16 a bulletin 
covering many points on the subject of 
club singing. Kiwanis song leaders 
should secure a copy of this bulletin 
from their club president or from In- 
ternational Headquarters. 

Your International committee is on 
the lookout for suggestions from song 
leaders. Please forward these to the 
chairman, and if practical they will be 
passed on to other leaders. 

Be sure to advise the International 
chairman of any musical groups and 
soloists which your club is planning 
to send to the Washington Convention. 
Address your letters to George W. 
Campbell, 3768 Ault Park Avenue, 
East Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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NEW YORK 


HE DISTRICT was privileged dur- 

ing March to greet and hear Inter- 
national President Harper Gatton of 
Madisonville, Kentucky, on three sep- 
arate occasions which were placed as 
to location and date so that over 30 
clubs or almost one-half of the total 
number in the district were, by their 
delegations amd representatives, en- 
abled to listen to and profit by Presi- 
dent Gatton’s interpretation of Ki- 
wanis principles and the practical 
application of its objectives. 

On March 6 more than 200 Ki- 
wanians from Divisions II, VI and VII 
and ladies attended an inter-club din- 
ner in Albany, when Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Walter S. Clark was in charge 
of the program. Entertainment was 
furnished by the Roosevelt Band, a 
boys’ organization sponsored by the 
Albany club, and for the information 
of the guests its history and accom- 
plishments were briefly outlined by 
Past Governor George H. Caddick. 
President Samuel N. Bacon presided 
at the dinner and Past President Frank 
P. Tucker performed the duties of mas- 
ter of ceremonies at its conclusion. 
Governor Franklin C. Haven of Brook- 
lyn briefly reviewed district conditions 
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A scene at the large inter-club meeting held at Buffalo, New York, when International President Harper Gatton of Madisonville, Kentucky, was the 


guest of honor. 





in which there has been marked im- 
provement since the first of the year. 

Following a tour of the New Eng- 
land District, President Gatton re- 
turned to New York and on March 12 
met well over 200 representatives of 
12 centrally located clubs from Divi- 
sions III and IV at a stag dinner meet- 
ing in Syracuse. 

Mrs. Gatton was entertained at din- 
ner by the ladies of the Genetaska 
club, made up of wives of the mem- 
bers of the Syracuse club. At the close 
of the dinner the ladies were included 
in the entertainment features which 
consisted of a splendid performance 
by the mens’ choral of the host club 
along with other vocal and specialty 
dance numbers. 

President C. H. Twichell of Syra- 
cuse presided during the evening and 
presented President Gatton. 

President Gatton’s final appearance 
in New York was at Buffalo on March 
13 where, at a noon inter-club meet- 
ing, seven clubs of Division V met 
President Gatton and Mrs. Gatton. 
The meeting was successfully managed 
by President Harry C. McCormack of 
the Buffalo club. A further event at 
Buffalo was an evening dinner, in- 
formal in nature and devoted to fel- 
lowship and sociability. This occasion 
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Activities 





was planned and presided over by Past 
International Trustee Lewis Mitchell 
and introduced an unique feature 
which enabled several wives of mem- 
bers of the Buffalo club to state their 
impressions of Kiwanis and its effects 
upon their husbands. The results were 
illuminating and while humorous, not 
altogether an exaggeration. President 
Gatton now knows Kiwanis from the 
distaff side if he never did before but 
he is still content to continue his 
leadership. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


KIWANIS CLUB has been com- 
pleted at Mitchell, Nebraska, 
which was sponsored by the Scottsbluff, 
Nebraska, club. The Scottsbluff club, 
headed by president Beryl Snyder, de- 
serves a great deal of credit for the 
building of this new club, as it was the 
membership of the club that created 
the interest in Kiwanis at Mitchell. 
Arrangements are being made for a 
large inter-club meeting at the time 
the charter is presented to the club. 
Delegations are expected from Scotts- 
bluff, Cheyenne, Casper, Douglas, La- 
ramie, Denver and some of the other 
clubs in the district. It is also prob- 
able that some of the members from 
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the clubs of the Nebraska-Iowa Dis- 
trict will be present since the new 
club is so close to the border line of 
that district. 

The officers and directors of the 
Mitchell club are: President, O. L. 
Jones; Vice President, D. L. Buckles; 
Secretary, Paul Williams; Treasurer, 
H. C. Cope; Directors, Van Elliott, 
Robert Whitmore, H. E. Roedell, M. 
C. Cannon, Jr., R. Powell, Harold 
Ledingham and C. R. Watson. 

The district is undertaking an ex- 
tensive program of inter-club activi- 
ties. The lieutenant governors of each 
of the four divisions are working on 
an inter-club program which will in- 
clude a visit by each club in the di- 
vision to each other club in that divi- 
sion. Furthermore, a number of inter- 
divisional visits are being planned. 
The first of this series was held at 
Pueblo, Colorado, on April 8 when 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker was the speaker. 

The Monte Vista and Center clubs 
of the San Luis Valley are sponsoring 
a fish fry for all of the clubs in Divi- 
sion IV during the month of May. 

During June the Alamosa and Tri- 
nidad clubs have planned a joint meet- 
ing to be held at the top of LaVeta 
Pass, which is the top of a high moun- 
tain pass between the two clubs. This 
will be the nature of a picnic. 

The Colorado Springs and Denver 
clubs scheduled a joint meeting at 
Denver on April 22. This was a ladies’ 
night affair, consisting of dinner and 
entertainment, to be followed by a 
bowling match between the two clubs. 

A golf match is being arranged bey 
tween the Pueblo and Colorado 
Springs clubs at Colorado Springs 
early in June. 

The Cripple Creek-Victor club, the 
highest club in Kiwanis, is planning 
an inter-club meeting with both the 
Manitou Springs and Colorado Springs 
clubs. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


HE KIWANIS CLUB of Okanogan, 

Washington, the ninety-second in 
the district, received its charter on 
March 26 at a gala meeting attended 
by over 200 Kiwanians and their 
ladies. The visiting clubs represented 
were Spokane, Pasco, Walla Walla, 
Wenatchee, Seattle and Omak, the 
sponsoring club. 

The charter banquet was held at the 
Caribou Inn and it took the dining- 
room and lobby to seat the aggrega- 
tion. A feature of the program was 
the presentation of Queen Jean II of 
the Wenatchee Blossom Festival and 
her Royal Court. 

John E. Maley of Omak, lieutenant 
governor in 19385, was toastmaster. 
The address of welcome was given by 
Kiwanian Harley Heath, president of 
the Okanogan Commercial Club. Group 
singing was led by W. S. Macy and 
Charles B. Wagner of Wenatchee. Rep- 
resenting the sponsoring club, Ross 
McNett presented the new president, 
Vincent B. White, with a beautiful 


gong and gavel. President D. Howard 
Davis of Wenatchee represented his 
group in the presentation of an Ameri- 
ean flag, while Past Governor Alfred 
H. Syverson of Spokane did the honors 
for the Vancouver, B. C., club with the 
gift of a Canadian emblem. 

On behalf of Kiwanis International 
District Governor Irwin H. Jones pre- 
sented the charter. Then President 
White was officially inducted into his 
office by Lieutenant Governor Vernal 
G. Backman. Following the program, 
dancing was the order of the evening 
at the Paramount Ballroom. 

The officers and directors of the 
Okanogan club are: President, Vin- 
cent B. White; Vice President, Ray- 
mond T. French; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Don T. Miller; Directors, A. L. Fox, 
Homer M. Davis, Roland W. Bell, Ear! 
W. Belknap, Merrill D. Wood, C. E. 
Harris and H. R. Hamilton. 

Kenneth C. Mower, chairman of the 
District Committee on the Achieve- 
ment Contest, is wearing a broad grin 
these days. After a snappy campaign 
he succeeded in securing an achieve- 
ment contest manuscript from every 
one of the 91 clubs im the district. 
Then he called to Spokane the other 
two members of his committee, Harry 
E. Nelson of the Spokane Valley club 
and Oscar W. Nelson of the Coeur 
d‘Alene club, and they proceeded to 
study the entries. The clubs an- 
nounced as winners, and whose manu- 
scripts were forwarded for entry in 
the International Contest, were: Gold 


Division, Portland, Oregon; Silver 
Division, Puyallup, Washington; Blue 
Division, Vancouver, Washington; 
White Division, Montavilla-Portland, 
Oregon. 

The district inter-club chairman, 
Grant S. Beardsley, in codperation 


with Governor Irwin H. Jones, has an- 
nounced District Inter-Club Week for 
the period from April 20 to 25. Among 
the outstanding events scheduled for 
that week are the divisional confer- 
ence and banquet for Division I at 
Bellingham on April 22, and _ inter- 
club banquet at The Dalles on April 
23, and the dedication of the Kiwanis 
International Boundary Plaque at 
Blaine, Washington, on April 25. The 
latter event is under the direction of 
J. Percy Copp of New Westminster, 
and International Vice President Clin- 
ton S. Harley will deliver the princi- 
pal address. 

Chairman Geo. B. Wallace, of the 
District “(On to Washington, D. C.,” 
Committee, is bearing down on the 
clubs to stimulate a large delegation 
from the district to the International 
Convention. Special coaches will leave 
Seattle and Portland, joining at Spo- 
kane via the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, for the trip east. Much interest 
is being manifested over the announce- 
ment that again at Washington the old 
buddies of Kiwanis, the Districts of 
Minnesota-Dakotas, Nebraska-Iowa and 
the Pacific-Northwest, are again to 
break cake together in a great inter- 
district dinner at the Convention. The 
arrangements are being made by Jerry 






















Members of the Aiwanis Ciuo of Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, delivering the Louisiana-Mississippi Kiwanis 
District Attendance and Fellowship Cup to Presi- 
dent H. Lloyd DeLoach of the Greenwood, Mis- 
sissippi, club. The cup was presented by Past 
Governor J. K. McDowall of Jackson. 


H. Lammers, Madison, South Dakota; 
Waite D. Durfee, Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
and Harold C. Jones, Portland, Ore- 
gon. 

Frederick E. Baker, general chair- 
man of the district convention to be 
held at Seattle, Washington, on Au- 
gust 9 to 11, is hard at work building 
his organization. The Control Com- 
mittee meets at Seattle on the second 
Wednesday of each month, and sur- 
prising progress has been made. All 
of the Kiwanis clubs of Seattle are 
pledged to 100 per cent registration, 
and this idea is spreading to the sur- 
rounding units. Tentative plans call 
for the leasing of the Moore Theatre 
for the holding of the major conven- 
tion events. 


LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI 


N ORDER to promote fellowship 
and good will in the district, a silver 
cup has been going the rounds of the 
clubs for the past few years. The cup 
has visited every club in the district at 
least a half dozen times and it has 
never missed a club in making its tour, 
notwithstanding the fact that it has 
met with a couple of accidents. The 
cup, which is engraved with the win- 
ners’ names is usually started out in 
the latter part of January from the 
home club which won it for the best 
attendance during 
the year prior. 
The cup is award- 
ed at the district 
convention, and 
it is now travel- 
ing through the 
various clubs to 
reach Tupelo, 
Mississippi, for 
the district con- 
vention to be held 
there September 
9, 10 and 11. It 
is the ambition of 
every club in the 
district to have 
its name engrav- 
ed on this fellow- 
ship cup. 
The silver trophy which 
is being offered by 
Lieutenant Governor 
George A. Morin to 
the winner in the bowl- 
ing league started be- — 
tween the clubs in Di- 
vision V of the New 


England District. 
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International President Harper Gatton of Madisonville, Kentucky, visits great inter-club meeting at 

Boston, with 44 clubs represented there. From left to right: President Gatton; Hon. james M. Curley, 

Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; George M. Morin, Lieutenant Governor in the 

New England District; Hon. Joseph L. Hurley, og 7 gy Governor of Massachusetts; amd Governor 
Curley’s aide. 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC- 
MARITIME 


N KEEPING with the welcome which 
the district delights to extend each 
year to the first citizen of Kiwanis, 
the visit of International President 
Harper Gatton and Mrs. Gatton on 
March 16, 17 and 18 was an outstand- 
ing feature. During their three-day 
stay they visited three of the five 
divisions in the district with excellent 
inter-club meetings at Hamilton, Mon- 
treal and London. 

It was exceedingly fitting that Ham- 


ilton, the first Kiwanis club built in 
Canada, should be first to entertain 
the International President and his 


wife. The delightful dinner party in 
that city on March 16 brought visiting 
Kiwanians and their ladies from Niag- 
ara Falls, Galt, Guelph, Toronto, 
Brantford, West Toronto, St. Cathar- 
ines and Riverdale, who were gracious- 
ly welcomed by President Edmund 
Parkin of the host club. As one of a 
galaxy of notables at the head table, 
George H. Ross of Toronto, respected 
and honored as the only surviving 
Past International president from Can- 
ada, gave his blessing to the assembled 
company. Other past International of- 
ficers with whom President Gatton had 
the opportunity of renewing acquaint- 
ance were former International Trus- 
tee Isaac P. McNabb of Toronto and 
former International Vice Presidents 
A. G. Gaul and W. R. Cockburn of 
Riverdale. 

Lieutenant Governor Otto W. Nie- 
meier of Hamilton introduced Presi- 
dent Gatton and Mrs. Gatton. The 
address of the International president, 
a cultured and scholarly presentation 
of the challenge of Kiwanis, won the 
hearts of all present. Former Interna- 
tional Vice President Cockburn ex- 
pressed to the speaker the sincere 
thanks of an appreciative audience. 
President Ernest Topping of St. Cath- 
arines presented a beautiful painting 
of a Canadian scene by a Canadian 
artist, Frank Panabaker, to the Gat- 


tons and George J. A. Reany, imme- 
diate past president of the host club 
presented a floral gift to Mrs. Gatton. 

Leaving the Hamilton party in time 
to get their train, a 400 mile over- 
night trip brought the International 
President and his wife to Montreal on 
March 17, where they were met and 
escorted to their hotel by a Kiwanis 
deputation. During the day’s itinerary 
they visited many places of interest 
and the banquet and ball that evening 
under the auspices of the Montreal 
and St. Lawrence clubs did appropri- 
ate honor to the distingutshed guests. 
President L. Thomas Havill of Mon- 
treal presided at the banquet and C. 
Douglas Taylor, chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations and a member of the Mon- 
treal club, introduced President Gat- 
ton. In his excellent address the In- 
ternational President paid high tribute 
to the work Kiwanis is doing in Mon- 
treal as exemplified by the Griffinton 
club, the Kiwanis Hut of the Chil- 
dren’s Memorial Hospital, and other 
places which he had visited during the 


The above members of the Kiwanis Club of Allentown, Pennsylvania, were 
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day. Lieutenant Governor Douglas 
Bremner of Montreal extended thanks 
to the speaker and former Interna- 
tional Vice President J. Walter C. 
Taylor of Montreal presented an oil 
painting of the Bonsecours church by 
Paul Caron to President Gatton and 
his wife. Mrs. Gatton also received a 
beautiful bouquet of roses as did Mrs. 
L. Thomas Havill and Mrs. J. Guil- 
board, wives of the respective presi- 
dents of the Montreal and St. Law- 
rence clubs. 

Following a 50-mile trip from Mon- 
treal, the Gattons arrived in London 
on March 18 in time for an informal 
luncheon with the president and other 
officers of the London club. The eve- 
ning dinner party in honor of the dis- 
tinguished guests was followed with 
dancing and a floor show in true Lon- 
don style. Representatives were pres- 
ent to bring greetings from the Kiwan- 
is clubs of Windsor, Sarnia, Chatham, 
St. Thomas, Ingersoll and Kitchener- 
Waterloo, as well as visitors from the 
Port Huron, Michigan, club. President 
Gatton was introduced to the gather- 


ing by District Governor Frank P. 
Dawson of Sarnia, while Lieutenant 
Governor Alfred A. Hicks of Chat- 


ham extended the sincere thanks of 
all present to President Gatton for 
his magnificent and inspiring address. 


UTAH-IDAHO 


HE District Committee on Public 

Affairs, under its able chairman, 
Ed R. Coulter of Weiser, Idaho, is 
setting up a safety first program as an 
objective for the year. The details of 
the plan will be announced in a short 
time and it is the hope of the commit- 
tee that all clubs will codperate to 
the fullest extent. 

District Governor John Fagerstedt 
of Weiser is asking all club chairmen 
of the Inter-Club Relations Commit- 
tees to arrange inter-club meetings 
within the next two months. He feels 
that this is one of the finest and most 
pleasant functions of Kiwanis. 
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t at the third 


annual meeting of the Century Club, which is made up of Kiwanians who have attended every 
meeting during the year. The first year the Century Club had 13 members, the second year, 22, 
and this year there are 32 members. 
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The presidents of 30 community clubs were honor guests of the Kiwanis Club of Monroe, Louisiana, in observance of ‘Rural Relations Day.” 





Plans 


were made for the annual flower and vegetable show, sponsored by the club, to be held in June when prizes will be awarded. S. A. Moss, chairman 


Plans are under way to join the 
Montana District in the placing of a 
peace monument on the Canadian bor- 
der. 

Fred Bishop of Weiser, chairman of 
the Achievement Contest Committee, 
reports that there were 11 reports 
filed from the district and that the 
following are the winners in their re- 
spective divisions: Gold Division, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Silver Division, 
Boise, Idaho; Blue Division, Weiser, 
Idaho; White Division, Park City, 
Utah. 

George H. Lowe of Ogden, Utah, 
chairman of the ‘“On-to-Washington 
Committee,” says that’s the slogam and 
that 25 is the district quota. He adds 
that Utah-Idaho will do its duty. 


INDIANA 


URING each of the first two 
months of 1936 the Indiana Dis- 
trict showed an increase in both mem- 
bership and attendance. In January 
the district attendance was 75 per 
cent, an increase of three per cent over 
December, and in February the at- 
tendance was boosted to 77 per cent. 
Thirty-three of the 69 clubs parti- 
cipated in the district achievement con- 
test, the results of which follow: Gold 
Division (101 or more members), first, 








‘second, 


of the Committee on Agriculture, had charge of the program. 





Evansville; second, Richmond; and 
third Terre Haute. Silver Division 
(51-100 members), first, Bluffton; 


second, Columbus; and third, Madison. 
Blue Division (31-50 members), first, 
Greensburg; second, Cambridge City; 
and third, Peru. White Division (un- 
der 30 members), first, Lawrenceburg; 
French Lick; and _ third, 
Princeton. 

Preliminary plans are being made 
for the annual district convention 
which will be held at LaPorte on Sep- 
tember 27, 28 and 29. R. R. Calvert 
of Lafayette has been named chair- 
man of the Convention Program Com- 
mittee and L. A. White of LaPorte has 
been appointed chairman of Conven- 
tion Arrangements. 

The District Inter-Club Relations 
Committee, of which J. Grant Sanders 
of Orleans is chairman, is endeavoring 
to have Indiana 100 per cent in inter- 
club meetings this spring. 

Communications and data regard- 
ing the Washington, D. C. Convention 
have been forwarded to all clubs by 
Murray H. Morris, chairman of the 
District ‘‘On-to-Washington’’ Commit- 
tee. An effort is being made to have 
each club represented at the Conven- 
tion. 

International President Harper Gat- 
ton of Madisonville, Kentucky, was 
the guest of honor at an inter-club 





meeting at New Albany when there 
were present 100 Kiwanians represent- 
ing the New Albany, Bedford, French 
Lick, Orleans, Madison and Vevay 
clubs. Besides President Gatton’s ad- 
dress the program included a talk by 
Lieutenant Governor William W. Cave 
of French Lick and several musical 
numbers. The program was in charge 
of President W. F. Edward of the 
host club. 


CAPITAL 


HIGHLY enthusiastic audience of 
200 Kiwanians and ladies saw the 
charter of the North Baltimore, Mary- 
land, club presented to President Car] 
F. Benson by Immediate Past Gov- 
ernor C. Walter Cole of the Towson, 
Maryland, club at Baltimore, Mary- 
land, on March 13. J. Ben Robinson 
of Baltimore, lieutenant governor in 
1935, was toastmaster, the Rev. W. 
David Adams of the new club gave the 
invocation, J. Leroy Hopkins gave the 
address of welcome and Lieutenant 
Governor H. Milton James of Seaford, 
Delaware, made the response. The 
main speaker of the evening was J. 
Thomas Lyons, past president of the 
Baltimore club. 
President William F. Wooden of 
Baltimore presented President Benson 


ee 


The minstre! show put on by the Kiwanis Club of Highland Park, Los Angeles, California, was a great success from the standpoint of goodwill and of 


ance, the club having made a profit of more than $800 on the performance. 
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with a bell and gravel, Ellsworth 
Jones, vice president of Pikesville, 
presented an American flag which was 
accepted by vice-president Herbert M. 
Taylor, Michael Smith of Reisterstown 
presented the new club with a Cana- 
dian flag, which was accepted by Harry 
B. McCarthy and Past President John 
T. Hershner of Towson presented his 
son, John Franklin Hershner, with a 
Kiwanis banner. 

A fine program of entertainment in- 
cluded a group of songs by the Kiwanis 
quartet of the Baltimore club. Pres- 
ent at the meeting were representa- 
tives from Baltimore, Towson, Pikes- 
ville, Reisterstown, Westminster, Elk- 
ton, Annapolis and Prince Georges 
County, Maryland; Dover, Georgetown, 
Seaford and Wilmington, Delaware; 
Ashland and Harrisonburg, Virginia; 
Joliet, Tllinois; and Washington, D. C. 

The officers and directors of the 
new club are: President, Carl F. Ben- 
son; Vice President, Herbert M. Tay- 
lor; Secretary, Edwin Q. Wright; 
Treasurer, F. L. Vinson; Directors, 
John F. Wroten, Fred H. Gettemuller, 
J. LeRoy Hopkins, John A. O’Connor, 
John A. Moran, J. Walter Wood and 
P. Henry Hall. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Norwalk, Gonanetiont, honored John Cavanagh, a charter member, on his 
birthday. Nobody but Kiwanian Cavanagh knows the number of his years and nobody cares, for he 
is one of Norwalk’s most active citizens. He is a former mayor, now president of the Hat Corpora- 
tion of America, president of the Norwalk Hospital, past president of the Norwalk Chamber of 
Commerce and an active leader in the Community Chest, Planning Commission and other civic 
activities. In the photograph, reading from right to left, are: Mayor Frank T. Stack, President Ray 
Werme, Kiwanian Cavanagh, Toastmaster Peter Foley, Wm. J. Tracey, John H. Light, Ernest 
McGregor, former International Trustee, and John M. Glover, chairman of the House Committee. 


The following clubs received honor- 
able mention: Glendale, Long Beach 
and Pasadena in the Gold Division; 
Alhambra and Huntington Park in the 
Silver; Inglewood and Vallejo in the 
Blue; and Newhall-Saugus and El Se- 
gundo in the White Division. 

Many Kiwanians in the southern 
portion of the district were recently 
offered the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with International Secre+ 
tary Fred. C. W. Parker. Secretary 





Mitchell, South Dakota, is — of its long list of a presidents. Here they are, reading 
t 


from left to right: Front row—S 


E. Morris, 1921 (now of 


ttle, Washington); Robert C. Raines, 


1922; Byron A. Bobb, 1923; Leurits Miller, 1924; George Fredericks, 1925; Edw. W. Jones, 1926; 
Wallace MacLean, 1927. Middle row—Elmer Loomer, 1928; Frank Winner, 1929; Wm. R. Danforth, 


1930; Lorne Cass, 1931; Leland P. Vermilyea, 


1932; Fred D. Shandorf, 1933. Back row: Ray 


Kelly, 1934; Edward E. Wagner, 1935. Next, Abe N. Berg is president this year. 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


O*% MARCH 16 Governor Charles 
R. Crooke was the guest of honor 
and speaker at a meeting of Division 
XII, arranged by his home club at San 
Jose. This affair concluded his official 
divisional appearances, he having com- 
pleted, at this early date, a tour cov- 
ering each of the 13 divisions of the 
district, at which meetings it is esti- 
mated he addressed approximately 
4,000 Kiwanians. 

The District Committee on Achieve- 
ment Contest completed its task of 
reading and grading the 63 reports 
submitted covering the year 1935 and 
announced the following as winners: 
Los Angeles, Gold Division; Holly- 
wood, Silver Division; Ontario, Blue 
Division; and San Gabriel, White Di- 
vision. Each of these four clubs re- 
ceived an award of approximately 
$100 to be used for the purpose of 
educating or training some boy or girl 
within the territorial limits of its club. 


Parker addressed meetings at Yuma, 
Arizona, San Diego and Los Angeles, 
California, and Las Vegas, Nevada. 
The meeting sponsored by the Los An- 
geles club was unique, inasmuch as it 
was designated as “Secretaries’ Day,” 
with the International Secretary as 
guest of honor and speaker, the dis- 


triet secretary as chairman of the day 
and the secretaries of approximately 
30 clubs as distinguished guests. This 
was a noon meeting held at the Hotel 
Biltmore, with an attendance in excess 
of 400 Kiwanians. Secretary Parker’s 
address, entitled “Kiwanis, a Going- 
Forward Concern,” was enthusiastical- 
ly received. 

Much interest in the International 
Convention is: evident throughout the 
California-Nevada District and, judg- 
ing by the number of inquiries and 
questions received at this early date, 
in comparison with previous years, the 
district will be represented by a large 
delegation at Washington, D. C. Many 
Kiwanians are planning to have their 
families accompany them on this trip. 
Upon invitation from the Salt Lake 
City club, the itinerary of the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada special train has been 
changed slightly to permit the dis- 
trict’s delegation to join with the Salt 
Lake club at its regular meeting on 
Thursday, June 18. The program for 
this meeting will be in charge of the 
California-Nevada delegation, headed 
by District Governor Crooke. 

Statistics are being gathered 
throughout the district in regard to 
individuals whose attendance records 
have been continuously 100% over a 
period of ten years or longer. To date 
this list contains the names of 45 Ki- 
wanians with ten years and better per- 
fect attendance records—one with an 
excess of 15 years; three, 14 years; 
five, 13 years; eight, 12 years; eleven, 
11 years; and seventeen, 10 years. 

As an aid to better attendance, Di- 
vision XI originated an unique stunt 





Some of the members of the Kiwanis Club of Fresno, California, having their finger prints taken 


for record, as an impetus to nati 





finger printing. From left to right they are: William Mortland, 


Assistant Supervisor of the County Identification Bureau; Kiwanians Walter C. Buckner, Norman 


Rudy, J. Ray Loca Superior Judge T. R. Thompson, 


Fred L. Swartz, Guy Calden and Wallace 


Moore, Superintendent of the County Identification Bureau. 
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this year. In January the Escondido 
club got the most forlorn, ragged, 
toughest old rooster they could find and 
named it “Oscar.’”’ When the January 
percentages of all clubs of that divi- 
sion had been determined, the rooster 
was taken to the club with the lowest 
percentage, to be kept and fed by that 
club until the February averages were 
determined, when the rooster was 
passed on to the club with the lowest 
percentage for that month, and so on. 
The Brawley club’s weekly bulletin 
says: “Well, he is ours. Brawley gets 
the low attendance rooster—Oscar. 
We just nosed out Escondido who had 
a percentage of 71.43 to our 71.05. 
Let’s get rid of this bird!’ 


WESTERN CANADA 


LTHOUGH the _ extremely cold 

weather during January, February 
and March somewhat curtailed the ac- 
tivities of most of the clubs in the dis- 
trict, many of the clubs have had 100 
per cent attendance meetings. One of 
the signs that Kiwanis is coming back 
into its own is the revival of the inter- 
club meetings which are being ar- 
ranged for the spring and summer 
months. During the past few years 
such visitations have not been frequent 
owing to distance and the financial 
stringency. 

A good many of the monthly reports 
from the clubs in the district are given 
over to reports of the meetings of the 
various committees and weekly bulle- 
tins are telling of enthusiastic activity 
on the part of the committees. 

The past presidents of the Medicine 
Hat club presented the club with a 
handsome gong, suitably engraved. 
The Winnipeg, St. Boniface and 
Brandon clubs have held inter-club 
bonspiels. The Moose Jaw club is con- 
tinuing its activity in caring for two 


deaf and dumb children. Many clubs 
have more or less permanent activi- 
ties which they have carried on for 
several years, the Calgary club with 
its interest in the Woods Christian 
Home for Children; the Edmonton club 
with its work with the Kiwanis Chil- 
dren’s Home; the Lethbridge club with 
its Mothers’ Camp; and Medicine Hat 
with its rural visitation and under- 
privileged child camp work. 

Besides the major activities of each 
club, the under-privileged child com- 
mittees of each club have done ex- 
cellent work among the needy boys 
and girls in providing clothing, glasses, 
books and medical attention. Only the 
coming years will reveal the good 
work which Kiwanis clubs have done 
and are doing for the boys and girls 
on the Canadian prairies. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


HE CHARTER night meeting of the 

Archer Road District, Chicago, 
club was a great success with a large 
and enthusiastic crowd attending. En- 
glewood, Chicago, the sponsoring club, 
presented an American and Cana- 
dian flag to the new club. Lieutenant 
Governor Alfred J. Teninga of the 
Roseland, Chicago, club acted as chair- 
man of the meeting. District Governor 
Raymond 8S. Blunt of the Englewood 
club presented the charter and Presi- 
dent Walter J. Wolf received it on 
behalf of the club. Other officers of 
the club are as follows: Vice Presi- 
dent, Jay D. Enright; Secretary, John 
J. Bukowski; Treasurer, V. E. Sied- 
linski; Directors, Vincent E. Skovron, 
James Del Bello, Kenneth. Hildebrand, 
Eugene J. Holland, Jack Ginsberg, 
John A. Sullivan and Joseph W. No- 
sanzenski. 

The second new club to be chartered 
in the district in 1936 was McLeans- 
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boro, Illinois. Harrisburg, Illinois, was 
the sponsoring club. Jacob W. Myers 
of that club, district chairman of the 
Extension Committee, was much in evi- 
dence at the meeting with his inimit- 
able good humor and wit. Lieutenant 
Governor R. M. Rennie of Cairo, IIli- 
nois, acted as chairman, District Gov- 
ernor Blunt presented the charter and 
President Marvin J. Carlton accepted 
it on behalf of his club. District Sec- 
retary Charles A. Brand of the Lake 
View, Chicago, club introduced the 
visiting Kiwanians and other guests. 

Officers of the McLeansboro club 
are: President, Marvin J. Carlton; 
Vice President, W. L. Arnold; Secre- 
tary, Arthur Gholson; Treasurer, G. 
M. Farlow; Directors, William L. Gul- 
lie, Walter Sanders, J. A. Aydt, John 
B. Lockwood, Claude M. Hall, George 
W. Hogan, Jr., and J. M. Johnson. 

The District Safety Committee of 
which Howard F. Buescher, member 
of the Kiwanis club of Rogers Park, 
Chicago, Illinois, is chairman, is urg- 
ing a greater activity on the part of 
all clubs in the general safety cam- 
paign. 

This committee has recommended to 
all clubs the following: education of 
members to observe traffic regulations; 
study all traffic laws; have members 
speak before the clubs; study local 
traffic conditions; hold safety meet- 
ings; point out to city engineers and 
state departments places that meed 
lights, stop signs, etc.; conduct edu- 
cational campaign for the benefit of 
the pedestrian as well as the driver; 
utilize radio broadcasting stations; 
sponsor testing weeks for brakes, 
tires, lights, and motors; codperate in 
compelling all vehicles to be licensed 
promptly at the beginning of the year; 
initiate a safety in the home campaign 
by teaching people a lot of things 
they shouldn’t do in order to avoid 
accidents in the home. 





Under the direction of the Vocational Guidance Committee of the Kiwanis Club of Pittsburg, Kansas, a cooking class was started last fall at the C C C 


Camp Naylor at Scammon, Kansas. Members of the club visited the camp recently and 


had dinner with 


the camp officials and enrollees and inspected 


the camp grounds. William Matthews is chairman of the club’s Committee on Vocational 
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The Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work of the Kiwanis Club of Hattiesburg, Mississippi, organized a ‘‘Boys’ Brotherhood” or ‘“‘Opportunity Club’’ made 
up of 69 boys ranging in age from 9 to 17 years who are not financially able to belong to the Y. 
house which it equipped with athletic goods and gymnasium paraphernalia. Under the direction of their leader, Captain Black, the boys are able to get 


considerable physical development and classes in craft work, 


M. C. A. and other clubs. The club rented a club 


together with spiritual and cultural guidance. One of the outstanding events of last year’s 


program was the seven-day summer camp provided by the Kiwaniams for these boys. Above are photographs taken at this camp. 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


NTO the office of District Secretary 

R. Armistead Grady stepped a youth, 
slightly crippled in body but smiling, 
cheerful and enthusiastic in spirit. “Is 
this Kiwanis?” he inquired. ‘No, but 
this is the district secretary,’’ was the 
reply. That young man will graduate 
from the University of Minnesota 
within a few months because the dis- 
trict is backing up the Kiwanis Edu- 
cational Foundation. This youth was 
in town, and, quite naturally looked 
up a friend. 

Anticipating National Youth Week, 
many clubs are arranging youth pro- 
grams under the auspices of their 
Vocational Guidance and Boys’ and 
Girls’ Work Committees. A _ district- 
wide plan has been worked out by the 
District Vocational Guidance Commit- 
tee that is bringing most gratifying 
results to everyone concerned. 

Contact visits, or friendly calls, are 
being made by all lieutenant governors 
notwithstanding floods and = snow 
storms. From reports received, each 
individual lieutenant governor is con- 
vinced that he has the most up-and- 
coming division in the district. 

Amateur hours for boys and girls 
are being sponsored in serious and ef- 
ficient manner by several of the clubs 
in the district with the view of bring- 
ing out worthy talent and stimulating 
the community’s interests in the work 
of young people. 


NEW ENGLAND 


HE DISTRICT was the scene of two 

outstanding floods during the past 
months—one the result of Old Man 
River running wild, leaving ruin and 
distress in his wake, and the other the 
flood of enthusiasm and _ inspiration 
which were the result of International 
President Harper Gatton’s visits in the 
district. 

The first of these visits was at an 
inter-club meeting held in Augusta, 
Maine, on March 9, when in spite of 
very adverse weather conditions 200 
Kiwanians and their guests were pres- 
ent from clubs in Divisions VIII and 
TX, 


The evening meeting was a ladies’ 
night affair with President Frederic 
Mason of the host club presiding. Fol- 
lowing the invocation by Henry E. 
Dunnack, the first president of the 
Augusta, club, President Mason intro- 
duced Lieutenant Governor Levi T. 
Williams as toastmaster. He, in turn, 
introduced Governor Brann of Maine, 
who officially greeted President Gat- 
ton and Mrs. Gatton. The entertain- 
ment included a number of stunts and 
jingles put on by the Orono, Maine, 
club, a “crime detector” stunt by the 
Auburn-Lewiston, Maine, club, singing 
led by Thomas F. Locke of the Saco- 
Biddeford, Maine, club, chairman of 
the District Laws and Regulations 
Committee, vocal solos and a trumpet 
solo. Past President Dunnack intro- 
duced President Gatton, who inspired 
all present with his forceful message. 

At the inter-divisional, inter-club 
meeting held at Boston, Massachusetts, 
on March 10 there were 44 clubs rep- 
resented with a final count of 340 
Kiwanians from clubs in Divisions I, 
II, III, IV, V, VI and VII. Lieutenant 
Governor George A. Morin of Boston, 
Massachusetts, served as toastmaster, 
the Rev. Wallace Hayes of the Boston 
club pronounced the invocation and 
Arthur J. O’Keefe, the mayor’s secre- 
tary, extended the greetings of the 
metropolis. 

Governor James M. Curley and 
Lieutenant Governor James Hurley of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
were present for part of the program 
and Governor Curley gave a_ short 
talk. 

District Governor John P. Harbison 
of Hartford, Connecticut, introduced 
President Gatton as the _ principal 
speaker of the evening. 

Arrangements had been made with 
a local radio broadcasting system so 
that this part of the program was sent 
over the air to the New England audi- 
ences. Further program items included 
solos by Oscar Hunting of Boston and 
by Malcolm C. Midgley of Worcester 
and the leading of “Alouette” by Past 
Governor E. Wesley Enman of the 
Roslindale-West Roxbury club. 

On March 11 Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, was host at an inter-divisional, 


inter-club meeting when not even a 
very stormy evening deterred the en- 
thusiasm of the 205 Kiwanians who 
were present from 22 clubs, including 
one Kiwanian from Hamilton, Ontario, 
and another from Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. The meeting had been preceded 
by a conference of the club presidents 
of Division I and II and district of- 
ficers from the same area, presided 
over by District Governor Harbison, 
who introduced International Presi- 
dent Gatton. 

The evening meeting was called to 
order by Lieutenant Governor Robert 
D. Pryde of the New Haven, Con- 
necticut, club. The Rev. John F. Johns- 
tone of the Hartford club made the in- 
vocation and the singing program, one 
of the features of the evening, was 
under the leadership of Albert C. 
White, Jr., of Springfield Massachu- 
setts, former lieutenant governor and 
now chairman of the District Bulletin 
Committee. The program started with 
greeting by the Hartford club through 
its president, Albert E. Cary, and Al- 
derman John Mackey, the acting mayor 
of Hartford, extended greetings on 
behalf of the city. Governor Harbison 
introduced the various club officials 
who were present and thanked every- 
one in the district who had worked 
to make the three visits of President 
Gatton such outstanding successes. 
President Gatton’s address followed 
and proved to be a fitting climax to 
this splendid meeting. 

Lieutenant Governor George A. 
Morin is presenting a silver trophy 
for the winner in a new Bowling 
League started between the clubs in 
Division V of the New England Dis- 
trict. 

The league consists of teams from 
these clubs in Massachusetts: Arling- 
ton, Boston, Brookline, Cambridge, 
Newton, Quincy, Wellesley, and Wal- 
tham. A smaller prize is to be given 
to each member of the winning team, 
for high team single, high team three- 
string, high average, high single and 
high three-string. 

This Bowling League has been a 
wonderful means of more closely ty- 
ing the clubs in the division together 
and in promoting greater sociability. 
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Extensive Safety Campaign 
at Vincennes, Indiana 

A safety campaign has been launched 
by the Vincennes club that promises 
some genuinely fine accomplishment. 
It is the result of months of extensive 
study of the various safety campaigns 
now prevalent over the country, the 
committee in charge having incorpor- 
ated the best parts of several of the 
programs into a concise and complete 
campaign. 

The entire program for the carry- 
ing out of the ideas of safety has been 
included in a pamphlet entitled, ‘Vin- 
cennes Kiwanis Safety Campaign,” 
which has already been distributed to 
various clubs in the Indiana District, 
a great many of whom have also ad- 
opted the program. 

The Vincennes club began its edu- 
cational drive by dividing the city by 
the boundaries of the seven school dis- 
tricts. In this phase of the program 
the club is establishing a speakers’ 
bureau, providing bulletins for distri- 
bution in connection with safety talks, 
motion pictures and slides. The next 
step will be built around the “I Will 
Drive Safely” theme with the city to 
be divided into 20 precincts and a 
complete canvass made for all car 
drivers to sign pledge cards and re- 
ceive windshield stickers. A copy of 
all the names of auto owners, together 
with their license numbers and ad- 
dresses is to be given to the Safety 
campaign directors in each of the 20 
zones. Each person who drives a car 
will be expected to sign the pledge 
that he will obey the traffic laws and 
enter into the spirit of the safety cam- 
paign. 

After the campaign has been work- 





Bighty-seven delegates to the annual Clover and Prosperity Conference of the Cass County 
ville, Missouri, at a recent meeting. The club has entertained the conference annually for 12 years and this get-together is an outstanding event each year. 


Club Activities 


These Stories coming from different sized cities 
show how Kiwanis Objects are transformed into 
realities. Can your club use any of these ideas? 


ing for several weeks a traffic count 
will be made and a volume map will 
be designed so that regulations may be 
adopted in an attempt to eliminate 
traffic hazards. Monthly, semi-annual 
and annual reports will be made. 

Daily facts regarding traffic acci- 
dents within the city are also part of 
the program. These items are placed 
in prominent positions in the local 
newspapers along with other safety 
publicity to call the public’s attention 
to accidents. By comparison with cor- 
responding periods prior to the safety 
campaign, the total number of acci- 
dents is expected to diminish consider- 
ably. 

Members of the Vincennes Kiwanis 
Safety Committee who are responsible 
for the inauguration of the drive are 
Norman F. Schafer, Floyd W. Stoelt- 
ing, Virgil L. Eikenberry, John J. Sel- 
by and J. O. Pennisten. 


Amateur Hour and Minstrel Show 
at Sewickley, Pennsylvania 

The Kiwanis Club of Sewickley re- 
cently staged an amateur hour and 
minstrel show which proved to be a 
great success, both in the general ap- 
proval coming from all who attended 
it and from the box-office standpoint. 
The profits went to the club’s chari- 
table fund. 

Past President J. D. C. Miller wel- 
comed the audience and N. B. Neison 
of the Coroapolis club, who also acted 
as interlocutor during the minstrel 
show, was seated at a desk with a mic- 
rophone and the ever-present “gong” 
before him during the amateur stunts. 

A surprise musical number by the 
Kiwanis Club of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, followed the amateur hour. In 
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the minstrel members of the 
Sewickley club made up the chorus. 
Much credit for the success of the eve- 
ning’s entertainment goes to John C. 
Harger, who made the club believe its 
members could put on a good show and 
who labored long and well and proved 
it. 
Northern Columbus, Ohio, 
Conducts Guidance Conferences 
Members of the Northern Columbus 
club, together with some guest coun- 
selors, conducted guidance conferences 
in various rooms of the school for the 
boys of North High School. Counselors 
representing the following occupations 
were on duty: Accountancy, aeronaut- 
ics, agriculture, architecture, art, 
banking, business and salesmanship, 
engineering, forestry, archaeology, 
journalism and advertising, law, manu- 
facturing, medicine, music and dramat- 
ics, pharmacy, physical education, sea- 
manship, transportation, radio, public 
service, retail stores and teaching. 
The records showed that more than 
300 boys availed themselves of the 
opportunities offered, many of them 
profiting from two conferences during 
the evening. That the meeting was a 
decided success was evidenced by the 
manner in which the boys held the 
counselors over time, showing keen in- 
terest in the problems. The club has 
also received many special comments 
of praise from the boys, the instructors 
and the school administrative staff. 
This meeting has become an annual 
affair to assist groups of boys and 
to bring to their attention the oppor- 
tunities for guidance that are open to 
them throughout the year. Appoint- 
ments can be arranged by individual 





Farm Bureau were guests of the Kiwanis Club of Harrison- 
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boys or small groups with the Kiwan- 
ian counselors at almost any time. 
These conferences are usually most 
practical. One such appointment for a 
boy interested in the medical field led 
to an vpportunity to visit a hospital 
and to witness an operation. 

The counselors find a real challenge 
in these conferences and they have 
become quite as much interested in 
them as the boys themselves. 


Chickasha, Oklahoma, 
Provides Many Leaders 

The April issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine carried a story of how the 
Kiwanis Club of Rogers Park, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, has furnished the lead- 
ership for two commercial clubs. 
President Harris N. Mullican of the 
Kiwanis Club of Chickasha, Oklahoma, 
sends in a story of the leadership taken 
by his club. 

This club is well represented on the 
Chamber of Commerce. Nine of the 
fifteen directors are Kiwanians, as well 
as the immediate past president, pres- 
ident, vice president, president of the 
Junior Division, secretary and man- 
ager, treasurer, and chairmen of eight 
divisions and departments. Eleven 
members hold local and state official 
positions and several are prominent 
educators. 


Young Men's Club Organized 
at Taft, California 

Perhaps the climax of the year’s 
work of the Committee on Vocational 
Guidance, headed by Dan Williams, 
was the organization of the Taft 
Junior College and High School Key 
Club, formed to promote a better ap- 
preciation among young men of the 
principles of the golden rule as ap- 
plied by successful business and pro- 
fessional men; to promote better 
citizenship in school, city, state and 
nation; to promote altruism and 
friendship among young men; and to 
promote and develop qualities of 
leadership among young men through 
practice and active participation in 
the affairs of the club. 

The club is a vocational organiza- 
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The Kiwanis Club of Huntsville, Texas, recently held a meeting on the grounds of the home of 
General Sam Houston. The above photograph shows the members assembled in front of the Houston 
home. Reading from left to right: Back row—Ivan Hudspeth, Edith Burdeaux, pianist, R. L. Bunting, 


W. P. Ball, Joseph Henson, E. 


W. Anderson, Eugene Berry, past president, Glenn White, Vernon 


Butler, past president, Victor Randel, immediate past president, R. M. Woods, T. R. Robertson, 

Leonard Baldwin, E. R. Wright, Ford Miller, Henry Mallett, Roy Smitheal, Earl Huffor and J. W. 

Jones. Middle row—John Moore, Herndon Robinson, Glenn Clemons, Eugene Anderson, Elmer 

Marshall, Gilmore Webster, president, Ernest Sansom, secretary and past president, T. S. Montgomery, 

past president, Ray Black and Ben W. Young. Front row—Eugene Addison, H. O. Crawford, R. B. 

Weatherall, John Smither, Fred Bobbitt, Clyde Hall, Stanley Graham, Joe Clark, past president, 
and Ross Woodal. 


tion in that the boys before they are 
admitted to membership must declare 
their vocation and that must be ap- 
proved by the Vocational Committee. 
In the second place the club is voca- 
tional in view of the fact that at each 
meeting a member of the Kiwanis club 
is present as a guest speaker and de- 
votes ten minutes to telling about his 
own particular vocation. Through 
this plan the boys are introduced to 
various vocations represented in the 
Kiwanis club and are enlightened as 
to the status of the occupation, the 
nature of the work, its advantages 
and disadvantages, the working con- 
ditions prevalent, and the effect of the 
vocation upon the individual. 

The selection of the boys in the club 
is based upon three qualities—citizen- 
ship, good character and leadership. 
Only boys receiving a high rating in 
each of these qualifications are chosen, 
so that the group is highly selected. 





Members of the Taft Junior College and High School Key Club which is sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Taft, California. 


Dadeville, Alabama, 
A Busy Club 


The Kiwanis Club of Dadeville, Ala- 
bama, has been so active that it re- 
quired a sixteen-page booklet to print 
their activities for one year. 

In the club’s agricultural program 
it has worked closely in connection 
with the soil erosion control work 
started in the county. Thirteen hun- 
dred farmers and business men from 
the State of Georgia, representatives 
from 28 states and five foreign coun- 
tries, making a total of 3500 people, 
have been studying this work. They 
have sponsored Farmers’ County-wide 
Picnics, securing outstanding speak- 
ers for the occasions. At one time they 
entertained both white and colored 
preachers of several counties. 

The club assisted in an Educational 
Exhibit sponsored by the Home Dem- 
onstration Clubs of Tallapoosa County. 
Later, they had complete charge in 
the optioning of 28,000 acres of sub- 
marginal land for a Fish and Game 
Preserve. 

Altogether this club takes great 
pride in its farm progress, having a 
record of reclaiming 22,500 acres of 
farm land by proper terracing. The 
planting of winter legumes has _ in- 
creased from 23,000 pounds in 1932 
to over 300,000 pounds last fall. 

In addition to these things the club 
has been very active on behalf of un- 
der-privileged children, having fur- 
nished food, clothing and medical at- 
tention. Although the famous triplets 
of Tallapoosa County did not receive 
the publicity that the Dionne quintup- 
lets did they have been assisted very 
materially by the Kiwanis Club of 
Dadeville. All are doing very well. 
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Over 75 members of the Kiwanis Club of Flint, Michigan, took part in the minstrel show which they 


Various youths have been assisted in 
arranging for college educations. 

A survey was made to determine 
the outstanding needs of the commu- 
nity of which one was a bank. The 
bank is now in operation in a new 
modern bank building. 

Safety work, reforestation, a study 
of taxation and expenditure of tax 
money, improvement of roads and 
bridges, proper use of leisure time, 
good citizenship— these activities plus 
energetic work on the part of all the 
club committees have made the Ki- 
wanis Club of Dadeville a very influ- 
ential body, not only in the city but 
in the county of Tallapoosa. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois, 
Conducts Amateur Contests 


The Chicago Heights Kiwanis club, 
working in conjunction with an oil 
company, sponsored an amateur con- 
test during the month of February 
which witnessed eighty contestants 
vying for high honors, and the prizes 
which went with them. 

P. W. Schofield, chairman of the Mu- 
sic Committee, Art Lambrecht and C. 
Bindley were actively engaged in put- 
ting over the event, which came to a 
successful conclusion with the appear- 
ance of many of the winners on a 
broadcast over radio station WGN of 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. 

Auditions were given by eighty 
youths and misses during a period of 
two weeks, after which the best of 
the group was selected for a program 
at the Washington school auditorium. 
The show was well attended and re- 
ceipts were sufficient to defray all ex- 
penses of the undertaking. Judges se- 
lected the winners and those deemed 
best to rate recognition. The Harmony 
Trio, composed of John Antonucci, 
Frank Coppoletti and August Con- 
chetti, singing instrumentalists, found 
greatest favor with the judges and 
each was the recipient of a gold 
watch as an award. 

Andrew Hammond, singer with a 
pleasing voice, Milton Lucius, a young- 
ster with unusual] talent, received hon- 
orable mention and appeared with the 
trio in this initial appearance before 
the “mike.” 

Elaine Henke, who played the Ha- 
waiian guitar, was the winner of 
second prize, while the award for 


third place went to a brother and sis- 
ter act, Shirley and Bernard Stein. 
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for under-privileged children. 


Flint, Michigan, Stages Minstrel 
Show for Benefit of Health Camp 


The Under-Privileged Children’s 
Health Camp which is directed by the 
Flint club is richer by $1,000 since 
the staging of the club’s fourth an- 
nual minstrel show which was attended 
by over 2,000 people, and in which 75 
members of the club participated. 

The health camp comprises several 
acres of land, two dormitories, a mess 
hall and other facilities necessary for 
conducting such a program. Each year 
children who because of bad home con- 
ditions are deprived of medical care, 
recreation and better living conditions 
are taken to the camp for a period of 
a week to a month. Last year over 
241 children in Flint were at the camp 
for varying periods. 

The minstrel shows not only add to 
the camp fund, but the club finds that 
they are an excellent means of devel- 
oping a closer friendship among the 
members and building a good morale 
within the club. 


Novel Activity at 
Regina, Saskatchewan 

The Kiwanis Club of Regina, Sas- 
katchewan conducted an activity last 
winter that brought in $1200 net prof- 
it. First a monster cake was baked, 
nine layers high and almost three feet 
square at the base. The general pub- 
lic, knowing what it was all about, was 
very generous in buying pieces of the 
cake and also in going to the dance 
arranged by the club. The entire ac- 


At right: The monster cake which netted the Ki- 

wanis Club of Regina, Saskatchewan, a profit of 

$1,200. Below: Members of the club looking for 

the plane that was bringing Santa Claus from 
the frozen North. 
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put on for the benefit of the club’s health camp 


tivity was conducted in a vacant store 
where a loud speaker was installed to 
permit club members to talk to their 
friends as they passed the store win- 
dow or stopped to view some of the 
novel window displays. Among these 
attractions were a group of camp boys 
making a sand model of the Kiwanis 
camp; a sick Santa Claus in bed, hav- 
ing been brought from the frozen 
north by plane, attended by two 
nurses; Scottish and Ukrainian dances; 
and a group of camp boys singing to 
the crowd in the street. 

This activity was voted to be one 
of the best in the history of the club 
from a fellowship point of view. 


Annual Ice Carnival 
at Kansas City, Missouri 

For the past three years the Kiwanis 
Club of Kansas City, Missouri, has 
held an annual ice carnival, from 
which it has received much favorable 
publicity. 

This year, before a crowd of ap- 
proximately 7,000, they presented 24 
splendid acts including such outstand- 
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Introducing Mrs. Hannah “Grandma” Johnson of 
Gresham, Oregon. Mrs. Johnson recently cele- 
brated her 100th birthday as a guest of the 
Kiwanis Club of Gresham, the occasion being the 
club’s mothers’ night. “Grandma” has lived in 
Gresham for the past 84 years. 


ing skaters as Evelyn Chandler, Dot 
Franey, Bruce Mapes, and Eric Waite. 

The affair served somewhat as an 
inter-club meeting this year. Between 
three and four hundred Kiwanians sat 
in one group and enjoyed the enter- 
tainment. They came from Lawrence, 
Kansas City, Kansas, Hiawatha, Hois- 
ington, Ottawa, Richmond, Sabetha, 
Chillicothe, Fort Scott and Indepen- 
dence and a special train brought a 
group of Kiwanians from Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Another interesting ice affair was 
held at the Pla-Mor Ice Palace, the 
club having arranged kootabog races 
between the various clubs in Kansas 
City. A skootabog is a sled. A girl is 
on the skootabog which is manned by 
five men on the ice without skates. It 
is said to be a very funny contest. 

This was the most outstanding Civic 
Night ever held at the Ice Palace, with 
about 5,000 people in attendance. 


Non-Denominational Meeting 
at Lake Charles, Louisiana 


A short time ago the Jewish rabbi 
at a meeting of the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation suggested to two protestant 
ministers and a Catholic priest that a 
joint community service be held for 
the purpose of promoting religious 
tolerance. Inasmuch as the Kiwanis 
club was the only civic organization in 
Lake Charles which had as one of its 
objectives the support of the churches, 
this committee of ministers presented 
its problem to the Kiwanis club’s com- 
mittee, and a very effective program 
was worked out. 

It was arranged that the service be 
held on the Sunday following Wash- 
ington’s Birthday—a combination pa- 
triotic and non-denominational meet- 
ing. Seventeen ministers from Lake 
Charles were seated on the stage, rep- 
resenting every denomination and 
creed in the city but speakers were 


laymen. The Kiwanis club was active 
in securing splendid publicity through 
the press; it worked through all the 
civic clubs in town to secure a large 
attendance, and members of the club 
served as ushers at the service. 

The whole idea created a very pro- 
found impression and undoubtedly did 
much to eliminate prejudices and in- 
tolerance. Those who had any part in 
the program and the arrangements of 
it were so convinced of its value to the 
community that it has been decided to 
make this an annual occasion. 


Many Interests at 
Cornelia, Georgia 


This club is energetically carrying 
on varied activities. One was the print- 
ing and distribution of 25,000 folders 
advertising that apple growing region. 
The club supported a bond election 
for good roads which was a success; 
sponsored the giving of the tuberculin 





As a surprise stunt on the occasion of the 
Belmar, New Jersey, club’s installation meet- 
ing the newly installed treasurer, William H. 
Hurley, was fingerprinted by an officer of 
the law. The auto license plate he is seen 
wearing in the above photograph is supposed 
to be his number in the “rogues’ gallery.” 
Sitting at the table is Past Governor Steve 
Pawley. 


test to the cows in the county; se- 
cured speakers from the State College 
of Agriculture for a two-day Farmers’ 
Meeting in Cornelia; made donations 
to ‘the girls’ basketball team of the 
Piedmont College to help send them to 
the National Tournament at Wichita, 
Kansas; donated fifty harmonicas to 
the Tallulah Falls Industrial School; 
and was instrumental in securing a 
county welfare worker and a county 
agricultural agent for Habersham 
County. 

A team of corn club boys was sent 
to Athens for a contest; a movement 
was started to grade the athletic field 
at the Cornelia School; engineering 
experts were secured for an up-to-date 
map of the city which was never done 
before. This club was instrumental in 
making the Cornelia Apple Blossom 
Festival a great success. It came to 
the rescue of the election of the water 
works bond issue for Cornelia. 

In addition to these things it has 
furnished milk to the under-nourished 
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children of the Cornelia and Baldwin 
schools for six years and has been ac- 
tive in sponsoring the Boy Scouts. 

One of the dreams of the club is 
now being realized in the construction 
of a $35,000 community house, which 
it has worked on for a number of 
years. Through the club the various 
womens’ organizations have put on 
weekly luncheons and have raised hun- 
dreds of dollars which they spent on 
various causes in the city. 


Amateur Contest at 


Oak Park, Illinois 


During November of last year the 
Kiwanis Club of Oak Park, Illinois, 
conducted an amateur contest to give 
boys and girls, residing in Oak Park 
and River Forest, not over 20 years 
of age, an opportunity of appearing 
before the club and showing their tal- 
ents. 

The report of this was sent in by 
Frank A. Ramsey, president of the 
club, and Joel A. Anderson, chairman 
of the Committee on Publicity. 

The newspapers codperated with 
fine publicity. Enough applications 
were received to put on three to five 
amateurs at each of the weekly meet- 
ings from November to February this 
year. Prizes and radio auditions for 
the winners were arranged. 

After starting, it soon developed 


that a fairly large hall was necessary 
to accommodate all who had expressed 
an interest in the final event, so this 
took place at the Elk’s Club House in 





The Kiwanis Club of Brownwood, Texas, took an 
active part in the President’s Birthday Ball which 
was in the form of a pageant and an interpreta- 
tion of Texas under six flags featuring the Cen- 
tennial celebration. The queen of the ball was 
Miss Marguerite Ford who was sponsored by the 
Kiwanis club and who won the right to be crowned 
queen over some 20 other girls who represented 
various organizations. Miss Ford is the daughter 
of Kiwanian L. V. Ford, chairman of the club’s 
Committee on Membership. The Hon. James V. 
Allred, Governor of the State of Texas, was 
present and crowned the queen, several thousand 
people being present at the coronation. Governor 
Allred and Queen Marguerite are shown above. 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of Pueblo, Colorado, trying out the au 
meter which they helped purchase and which will be used to test 
hearing of the school children of Pueblo. 


Oak Park on February 21 where 
twenty acts were presented by thirty 
of their amateurs. The acts consisted 
of singing, in solo and duets; dancing, 
violin, marimba, piano solos, interpre- 
tative dancing, acrobatic, clog and 
softshoe dancing, and a drum solo. 

The judges were not Oak Park peo- 
ple. Following the decisions there was 
dancing, and a floor show, so that all 
persons including the actors could get 
better acquainted. 


Chicago, North Shore, 
Holds Washington Birthday Meeting 


The Kiwanis Clubs of Chicago held 
a contest in February with the Wash- 
ington Convention as the general 
theme. 

The North Shore Kiwanis Club of 
Chicago presented a one-act playlet 
which tied in a three-fold idea. 

The lines included bits of history 
taken from the early constitution con- 
vention and yet brought in mention of 
modern problems such as balancing the 
budget, constitutionality of measures, 
centralization of power, and _ all 
throughout emphasized the value of 
every club having a good delegation at 
the Washington Convention. 

The characters in the playlet were as 
follows: George Washington, Leo 
Krueger; Alexander Hamilton, Milton 
Myers; John Marshall, Carl Schroeder; 
General Friedrick von Steuben, Emil 
Rohde; Benjamin Franklin, A. L. Mur- 
ray; Thomas Jefferson, A. F. B. Klein; 
and Betsy Ross, Juanita Guyer. 


Pueblo, Colorado, Aids 
Hard of Hearing 


The major project of the Pueblo 
club this year is assistance to the hard 
of hearing. In this connection the 
the club has purchased an audiometer 
in conjunction with the schools of the 
city. The club has the full codpera- 
tion of all the schools and so far 
tests have been made on 2,894 chil- 
dren. Of that number nearly 17 per 


cent were designated 
for re-tests so that 
results of the first 
examination might be 
checked before recom- 
mendations were made 
for correcting pos- 
sible defects. 

Not many persons 
realize that about 10 
per cent of the popu- 
lation of the United 
States is more or less 
deafened. Approxi- 
mately ten million 
men, women and chil- 
dren are so _handi- 
capped. Rather than 
admit this handicap, 
the children answer, 
“Tt don’t know,” to 
questions in school— 
questions they have 
not understood at all. 
Hence they are branded as stupid, 
when in reality their alertness in 
catching the meanings of the sen- 
tences when only parts of them are 
heard, is remarkable. 

If the deafened child is not clever 
in his studies or in sports, he must 
do something to attract attention, so 
he may even swear, steal and fight, 
becoming a “bad boy,’”’ a problem 


The Kiwanis Club of North Shore, Chicago, Illinois, had an interesti 


Washington’s Birthday program. Standing 
Carl Schroeder and Emil Rohde; A. L. M 
Seated, Leo Krueger 











left to right: Past Presidents 
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child for the community. In any 
case, the nervous strain resulting 
from deafness is very great and it 
often changes the entire disposition 
of the child. 

The audiometer which is being used 
to test the hearing of the Pueblo chil- 
dren is a spring motor phonograph 
using a magnetic reproducer that 
picks up the vibrations and transforms 
them into electrical vibrations. These 
are carried in the head set as sound 
waves like a telephone. The machine 
tests from one to 40 children at a 
time. Children in the fourth grade or 
older can complete a test in 15 
minutes. Younger children require 
from 20 to 25 minutes. Each ear is 
tested separately. 

When the tests have been completed 
recommendations will be made to 
specialists in the city and these chil- 
dren will have the proper treatment 
for the remedy of their condition. 


Kingston, Ontario, Holds 
Annual Ice Carnival 

The Kiwanis Club of Kingston, On- 
tario, held an ice carnival last Febru- 
ary which drew a capacity crowd. It 
was staged by the Granite Club of 
Toronto and the purpose was to raise 
funds for the Kingston Kiwanis Wel- 
fare Fund. 


Convention- 
ilton Myers, 
urray and Past President A. F. B. Klein. 
and Juanita Guyer. 
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Figure skaters, comedy skits, special 
numbers like “The Golden Sunset,” 
‘The Little Dutch Mill,” “The Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment with Her Guards,” 
and “The Pierrot’s Dream” won par- 
ticular applause. 

Nathan Walley, world’s professional 
figure skating champion in 1934-36 
scored another big hit. Miss Eleanor 
O’Meara gave a dazzling display of her 
skating ability as did Misses Dorothy 


Caley, Hazel Caley, Audrey Miller, 
Virginia Wilson, and Florence Mc- 
Namara. 


Edgar M. Lockett, secretary of the 
club, says that he doesn’t believe the 
club could stage any activity that 
would win the hearts of the people as 
much as this did. 

Much credit is due to Dr. J. Alan 
Priestman who acted on behalf of the 
Kiwanis club with the Granite club of 
Toronto and made arrangements. Last 
year he was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the club. 


Montreal, Quebec, Helps Invite 
American Legion to the 
1937 Convention 

The Kiwanis Club of Montreal, Que- 
bec, was very much in the limelight 








The Vocational Guidance C 


about its sponsorship of the Key Club, made up of students of the Central High School. 
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of the Kiwanis Club of Fort Lauderdale, Florida, is enthusiastic 


On the 


occasion when this photograph was made the boys received pins presented by President Julian E. 
Ross of the Kiwanis club, and Kiwanian Ernest Bratzel made a talk. Members of the club’s Voca- 


tional Guidance Committee are G. H. 


of Calixte Lavallee, composer of the 
song “O Canada!’ who for many years 


lived in the United States. 
& 


Aids American Red Cross 


The following is part of a letter 
that L. T. Havill, president of the Ki- 





Each member of the football team of the R. E. Lee Institute was presented with a fine jersey sweater 
by the Kiwanis Club of Thomaston, Georgia, members of which are seen in the back rows of the 
above photograph. 


recently when it staged a meeting for 
Ray Murphy, national commander of 
the American Legion, who spoke be- 
fore the club and a long list of spe- 
cial guests on the Legion’s 1937 con- 
vention plans. He spoke to over 100 
special guests representing the United 
States Diplomatic Service, the provin- 
cial government, all of the service 
clubs and business organizations of 
the metropolitan area of Montreal. 
Mayor Houde emphasized that the in- 
vitation to Montreal was more on sen- 
timental grounds because Montreal is 
the second largest French-speaking 
city in the world. 

Kiwanian H. R. Churchill was pre- 
siding officer. His welcome was re- 
echoed by Hon. Norman Armour, 
United States Minister to Canada, who 
came from Ottawa to Montreal for 
the occasion. Kiwanian Fred Mc- 
Cracken thanked the speakers and the 
Saguenay Singers who contributed so 
much to the program, singing French- 
Canadian songs. 

Mr. Murphy, accompanied by the 
Mayor and a group of Legion execu- 
tives, placed a wreath at the foot of 
the cenotaph and also one at the grave 


wanis Club of Montreal, sent to Sec- 
retary Parker: 

“We, as Canadians, are greatly 
shocked at the news we read in our 
papers concerning the terrible havoc 
caused by floods in the stricken areas 
of the United States, and as a token 


Se 


— 


For the past five years the Kiwanis Club of St. 


Martin, chairman, LaMar Thistlethwaite and Ernest Bratzel. 


of our sympathy we desire to make a 
small contribution toward the relief 
of distressed families in the flooded 
areas. 

“Therefore, at a meeting of our di- 
rectors today it was unanimously re- 
solved to subscribe the amount of 
$100.00 to the American Red Cross to 
be used for the purpose mentioned.” 


Jonesboro, Arkansas—A very suc- 
cessful home talent show brought in 
$125 for the work of the Under- 
Privileged Child Committee, besides 
providing excellent entertainment. A 
feature of the amateur hour was the 
one-act play entitled, “If Men Played 
Bridge Like Women.” The proceeds 
of the show were used to furnish 
books, clothes and shoes to 100 needy 
children who had been missing school 
because they lacked these essential 
items. 


Cheraw, South Carolina—At a re- 
cent meeting of the club the farmers 
of the community were entertained at 
a barbecue supper. An appropriate 
address on farming was given by the 
District Agricultural Agent. The meet- 
ing, at which there was an attendance 
of 104, was held at the CCC camp 
located near Cheraw. 





Johnsbury, Vermont, has conducted food shows 


for the benefit of the town’s poor and needy. The Interstate Star Theater contributed the use of 
the theater and a film a few weeks ago and admission to the show was paid in contributions of 
food which the club turned over to the Welfare Society. In addition to the non-parishable provisions 





shown above, hundreds of b 


hels of es were donated. 
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Eau Claire, Wisconsin, Builds Paul Bunyan 


Logging Camp Museum 
By DR. E. C. MURPHY 


Secretary, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


OT ONLY lying within the cor- 

porate limits of the city but within 
an easy fifteen-minute walk of the 
downtown business section, is located 
Eau Claire’s new Paul Bunyan logging 
camp museum, a memorial to the days 
of from 380 to 75 years ago when this 
was primarily a sawmill town, and, at 
one time during which it boasted the 
largest number of sawmills of any city 
in the world and was known far and 
wide as the “Sawdust City.” 

Already, although not completed un- 
til just before winter set in, this group 
of buildings, an authentic replica of 
the old-time setup that in those years 
“back when” dotted the northern woods, 
has been visited and inspected by an 
estimated 2,000 to 3,000 persons, in- 
cluding hundreds from out of town. 

The group is a typical 40-man log- 
ging camp of the old lumbering days, 
including a cook shanty, bunk-house, 
blacksmith shop and stable, constructed 
in detail according to contemporary 
methods, even to the hand-fashioned 
wooden hinges and wooden latches on 
the doors, cedar block floor in the 
blacksmith shop, hand-hewn flooring in 
the stable, the roughly fashioned planks 
in the bunk-house and cook shanty, and 
the “shakes” (shingles fashioned with 
a hand axe from pine) as the roofing 
on the blacksmith shop. 

This striking memorial to the glory 
that was then Eau Claire’s was made 
possible through the generosity, per- 
severance and enterprise of the Eau 
Claire Kiwanis club, sponsor of many 
good things but none as pretentious or 
well designed as this. 

The buildings are constructed of 
white pine and Norway pine, cut from 
a patch of virgin timber on the old 
Mitchell homestead south of the city, 
where Dr. R. E. Mitchell, past presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis club and a moving 
spirit in the promotion and develop- 
ment of the project, was born and 
spent his boyhood. All the logs, fur- 
nishings and other materials were 
furnished by the Kiwanis club, while 


the city of Eau Claire furnished the 
labor. 

The group is located on the south. 
eastern side of Carson Park, a most 
appropriate setting, for the park, 
which is almost encircled by Half Moon 
Lake, was itself given to the city some 
years ago by the heirs of the late Wil- 
liam Carson, one of the earliest and 
most prominent of Eau Claire’s lum. 
ber barons. At one time as many as 
six sawmills were located at points 
across the lake from Carson Park or 
opposite the land approach to it. 

This park and lake are located in 
about the center of what is designated 
as the west side of the city. The city 
has also a north side and an east side 
with the Chippewa River and the Eau 
Claire River, which flows into the 
former, as the division lines between 
the three. 

To make sure that the group was ar- 
ranged and built according to the book 
as observed in the days long ago, the 
club was instrumental in obtaining the 
services of Al Hartt, as construction 
superintendent, who started working 
in the woods in the early seventies and 
whose logging camp experience includes 
46 consecutive winters in Maine, Min. 
nesota and Wisconsin working in log- 
ging camps. Eighteen of these winters 
Hartt “ran camp.” So there is nothing 
in the lumberjack’s, the logger’s or 
timber cruiser’s vernacular’ that 
he does not know. 

In setting about the work as the 
Kiwanis club desired to have it carried 
out, Hartt proceeded to reproduce a 
typical logging camp of 40 to 50 years 
ago, even to the use of wooden pins in 
place of nails. 

The bunk-house was fitted up with 
the lower and upper bunks, arranged 
along the walls, deacon seats shaped 
from logs in front of the rows of 
bunks, and in one corner the familiar 
wooden trough where the woodsmen 
“washed up” at night and in the 
morning. 

Flour bins, mixing bins, cupboards, 





A winter view of the Paul Bunyan Logging Camp Museum which is a major interest of the Kiwanis 
Club of Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
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tables and other kitchen equipment, 
all home-made, and of white pine, with 
a real honest-to-goodness cooking stove, 
as was used in the woods, are found 
in the cook shanty. 

The stable is floored with logs 
fashioned flat on the upper side with an 
adz, and the stalls, feed trough and 
other furnishings are also fashioned 
from pine logs. The old familiar venti- 
lators made of barrels are also found 
on the bunk-house and cook shanty 
roofs. 

The purpose is to have the group 
serve aS a museum to the now defunct 
(as far as this part of the country is 
concerned) lumbering industry. Eau 
Claire does not boast a single sawmill 
today. The last sawmill to go out of 
existence cut its last logs here about 
seven or eight years ago. 

The Kiwanis club has already as- 
sembled an imposing and interesting 
array of exhibits for the museum, in- 
cluding an old water tank mounted on 
sleighs, used in icing tote roads over 
which logs were hauled (toted) in the 
woods, a tote road rutter, a device 
used for cutting ruts into which the 
water was poured, several old logging 
sleighs, chains, block and tackle out- 
fits used in loading logs, and several 
other things. Cant hooks, peaveys, 
pike poles, and other tools used by the 
old river men are also among the 
museum indoor exhibits. Innumerable 
other relics have been promised and 
will be installed this spring. 

Although the group is in the center 
of a small forest of oak, hundreds of 
white pine and Norway pine were set 
out around the buildings last fall which 
with a few years growth will make the 
surroundings even more appropriate 
than they now are, 


National City, California—The club 
received some good publicity in the 
press recently as a result of a report 
submitted to the members by the Com- 
mittee on Business Standards which 
stated that the immediate problem both 
locally and generally is to curb the 
centralization of business so as to 
make it possible for the independent 
merchant to succeed. The report read 
in part: “Our immediate problem is to 
curb the growth of centralization of 
business. Today it is quite impossible 
for a so-called independent merchant 
to succeed. This is especially true in 
food markets and fuel oils. Kiwanis, 
with other organizations, should de- 
mand that the trend toward centrali- 
zation of control of essential mer- 
chandise should stop.” 

On the committee getting up this 
report were Ernest Bullen, chairman, 
Delbert Guy and Fred Thatcher. 


Jamaica, New York—Jamaica Ki- 
wanians have succeeded in placing 
about 20 boys under the watchful care 
and guidance of instructors, both at 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Jamaica Jew- 
ish Center, where these youngsters are 
being trained in athletics and general 
conduct. 
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Brookhaven, Mississippi, Develops Cordial Urban-Rural Relations 


HROUGH its Agriculture Com- 
[ nities the Kiwanis Club of 

Brookhaven, Mississippi, has kept 
in touch with the farm life of this sec- 
tion and the problems of the farmers, 
so that now in the club’s seventeenth 
year we find the most cordial relations 
existing between the club and its rural 
neighbors. 

At various times the club has spon- 
sored by personal effort as well as by 
appropriation of club funds campaigns 
for a winter pasture, dairy extension, 
poultry extension, truck growing and 
the organization of a truck shipping 
company. It has thrown the weight 
of the influence of its members to ex- 
tension of school facilities; it has 
planned and sponsored a county-wide 
baseball league which brought together 
the young athletes and united them in 
close fellowship; it has encouraged 4-H 
Club work among the rural school 


boys and girls and the entrance in 4-H 
competitions, in some instances paying 
the traveling expenses of youthful rep- 


over by Mrs. Davis, who had the as- 
sistance of a number of neighbor 
ladies in preparation of the bounteous 
meal. The proceeds of the meal were 
used in the purchase of hymn books 
for the Baptist Church at New Sight. 

After dinner the crowd adjourned 
for the lesson in silo filling, being 
joined by a company of 4-H Club 
boys and girls from New Sight 
school, chaperoned by Superintend- 
ent Steve Renfrow. 

The trench silo is a modern addi- 
tion to farm equipment, having been 
invented in Mississippi as an inexpen- 
sive substitute for the costly upright 
silos which have played such an im- 
portant part in stock and dairy de- 
velopment in the northern states. 


Mr. Davis’ trench silo is of ap- 
proved construction though small — 
about one hundred feet long—with 


sloping bottom. A shredding machine 
on wheels capable of cutting eight 
tons of sorghum per hour is moved 
alongside the silo. Mr. Davis had 





resentatives to inter-state and national 
club congresses. One meeting each 
year is set aside to honor the 4-H boys, 
at which time they furnish the pro- 
gram, tell of their work, their suc- 
cesses and their hopes. 

An outstanding program in the cal- 
endar of the Brookhaven club was a 
meeting in the neighborhood of the 
New Sight Consolidated School last 
October. On this occasion forty or 
more of the members accepted an 
invitation of the men of that com- 
munity to witness a demonstration of 
filling a trench silo. 

Preceding the demonstration, the 
regular weekly luncheon was held at 
the home of O. B. Davis. The good 
fellowship which prevailed still further 
cemented the mutual friendship. 

The luncheon was spread in the 
spacious hall of the home presided 





Upper left: Members of the Kiwanis Club of 





By L. H. BOWEN 


Chairman, Publicity Committee, Kiwanis 


Club of Brookhaven, Mississippi 


four teams hauling sorghum to the 
machine which delivered the silage di- 
rectly into the big ditch where it was 
tramped to as great density as pos- 
sible, same as in the upright silos. 
When filled the silage is covered with 
a layer of grass hay and a layer of 
earth to protect it from the air. When 
needed for feed the trench is opened 
at the lower end and the silage cut 
down with a knife. 

In the New Sight neighborhood, 
Mr. Davis and his neighbors swap 
work, thus reducing the cash outlay. 

More than seventy-five trench silos 
were filled in Lincoln County last 
fall. The number might have been 
doubled but for the dry weather which 
greatly cut the yield of sorghum. In 
many states corn is used exclusively 
for silage and is acknowledged the 
best crop for the purpose. But the 
larger tonnage of sorghum per acre 
makes that feed more profitable for 
this section. It is good for milch 
cows, keeping up the milk flow; hogs 
get fat on it; and some say feeding it 
to hens increases the egg production. 

Mr. Davis produced about fifteen 
tons of sorghum per acre on land 
which bore tomatoes as a spring crop. 
The fertlilizer used for tomatoes 
gave the sorghum a good start and 
enabled it to beat the drouth. The 
crop on land not so fertilized was 
smaller and of inferior quality. Mr. 
Davis used silage last year as a major 
portion of the feed for his dairy herd 


and states it is the most economical 
feed for such use. 
The demonstration was informing. 


Kiwanians will want to go again. 





Brookhaven, Mississippi, at their meeting held at 
the home of O. B. Davis. 
Above: Brookhaven. Mississippi, Kiwanians take a lesson in trench silo filling. 
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Boston Kiwanis Club's Basket-Ball Night 


HE under-privileged child fund 
Te the Boston club realized several] 

hundred dollars as a result of a 
novel sports promotion which brought 
four of the ranking college basket-ball 
fives in New England to the Boston 
Arena for a highly interesting and 
well attended hoop carnival. 

When the Boston club announced 
that it planned to sponsor a_ basket- 
ball night for the benefit of victimized 
and unfortunate kiddies, the news 
found a most enthusiastic response 
upon the part of Boston’s leading pub- 
lic prints and radio sports commen- 
tators. Bill Cunningham, nationally 
known sports columnist, devoted his 
entire column to the charity affair. He 
wrote in part: “The kids the Kiwanians 
are attempting to aid are the poverty 
cursed, the sick, the maimed and the 
afflicted. Not only do the Kiwanians 
endeavor to mend their bodies, but 
to improve their environments, to 
rescue them, where possible, from 
physical despair and questionable fu- 
ture and to build into them the begin- 
nings of sound and constructive citi- 
zenship. And there’s a cause that hits 
this penitent hard in the vest... .” 

The basket-ball fives of Boston Uni- 
versity, Northeastern, Rhode Island and 
New Hampshire donated their services 
to the cause as did Dorothy Slamin, 
world’s champion drum major, who 
gave an exhibition of her fancy art. 
As one Boston sports writer pointed 
out there have been many sporting 
events in Boston conducted under the 
guise of sweet charity but there have 
been few in which the entire proceeds 
were turned over to a worthy cause 
and few in which there was absolutely 
no commercialism whatsoever. 

That the night showed a profit was 
in reality remarkable. Basket-ball in 
this section of the country is not par- 


Wenatchee, W ashington, 


HE outstanding event of Wenat- 

chee, Washington, the Apple Cap- 
ital of the world, is its annual apple 
blossom festival. Each year an out- 
standing citizen of the community is 
selected as its director general. Weeks 
and months are spent in its prepara- 
tion. Its committees are many and the 
endeavor is_ participated in by 
thousands. 

The affair is held on May 9 or May 
16, depending on the full bloom of 
the blossoms. The Wenatchee Kiwanis 
club is honored this year by having 
the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mr. Frank Hennessy, under 
whose sponsorship the Apple Blossom 
Festival is conducted. The director 
general this year is Kiwanian W. S. 
Macy, song leader extraordinary of 
the Wenatchee Kiwanis club. The ex- 


ticularly well patronized. This may be 
traced to the fact that New England 
is not basket-ball conscious. At that, 
the 3000 people who attended the 
games proved to be the largest gather- 
ing which had ever witnessed college 
basket-ball in Boston. Inadvertently 
Kiwanis gave New England basket- 
ball a tremendous boost and the pro- 
gram served no little in educating the 
people in these environs to a game 
which is enjoying unusual popularity in 
New York and the middle-west. 

The games proved to be highly 
interesting and the crowd, many of 
which had never witnessed college bas- 
ket-ball before, left the auditorium 
considerably impressed. In the main 
attraction Rhode Island State, one of 
the highest scoring and most colorful 
basket-ball fives in the East, matched 
shots with Northeastern University. 
This game in Boston is regarded as one 
of the outstanding hoop attractions 
on the sports calendar and the show 
which these two teams displayed was 
up to standard. Boston University 
faced New Hampshire in the co-feature 
while the freshman fives of North- 
eastern and Rhode Island played in a 
preliminary contest. 

Considering the fact that the ex- 
periment was a novel one so far as 
Boston is concerned, the night was 
judged a success in every detail. The 
good will which Kiwanis secured 
through the favorable publicity cannot 
be measured in dollars and cents. In 
all probability the Kiwanis basket-ball 
carnival will become an annual fixture 
in the Hub. With New England be- 
coming more basket-ball-minded with 
every year there is no reason why the 
Arena will not be taxed to capacity 
within the near future with the under- 
privileged child fund receiving a very 
substantial lift. 


Apple Blossom Festival 


ecutive committee consists of the fol- 
lowing Kiwanians: W. S. Macy, chair- 
man, Willard Abel, A. J. Moller, and 
Frank Hennessy. The Queen’s official 
chaperone is Mrs. Irwin Jones, wife 
of the district governor of the Pacific- 
Northwest District. 

The Parade Committee is headed 
by E. C. Knoebel with Irwin H. Jones, 
W. F. Bush, G. H. Donaldson, Clyde 
W. Kellogg, Sam D. Knowless, Willard 
Abel, J. T. Abraham, Cecil Dunham, 
Carl Hansen, Mrs. Don Miller, Al 
Isaacson, and Tom Cannon. The parade 
is a great spectacle viewed by thou- 
sands of people and will last for ap- 
proximately three hours. 

The Park Show Committee has on 
it the following Kiwanians: C. B. Wag- 
ner, chairman, Wm. J. Eakle, Carol 
Waters, Carl Joplin and Lew Thomas. 
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Queen Jean II of the Wenatchee Apple 
Blossom Festival. 


The men responsible for this show 
will entertain approximately twenty 
five thousand people and it will be 
held in one of the beautiful parks of 
the city. The Apple Blossom Sales 
Committee is headed by Kiwanian F. 
L. Overley. 

The Queens of yesteryear are not 
forgotten, and Mrs. William O. Just 
is in charge of that. Apples and Apple 
Products Sales Committee has as its 
chairman the secretary of the Wenat- 
chee Kiwanis club, Clem H. Cook. The 
committee in charge of the carnival 
is headed by Jess M. Baker. The Com- 
mittee on Housing and Hotel Facilities 
is headed by Kiwanian H. W. Bryson. 
Button Sales Committee is headed by 
the president of the Wenatchee Kiwanis 
club, D. Howard Davis with Wm. J. 
Eakle, Ed Isenhart and Ed Dennis act- 
ing as assistants. 

This year the organization is prac- 
tically 100 per cent manned and 
headed by the eighty-six Kiwanians 
in Wenatchee. 

The Wenatchee valley is 140 miles 
long, nestled in the Cascade Mountains. 
Wenatchee is the largest apple ship- 
ping center in the world, averaging 
from eighteen to twenty-five thousand 
freight carloads annually. 





A major interest of the Kiwanis Club of Monta- 
villa-Portland, Oregon, is the camp for under- 
privileged children in the Mt. Hood Reserve, close 
to Mt. Hood and within a stone’s throw of Zigzag 
River. The club owns 14 acres and the above 
photo shows the main cabin. A playground has 
been leveled off and the members hope to be 
able to obtain sufficient funds to start operating 
the camp next summer. 
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The Monte Carlo Night of the Kiwanis Club of The Tonawandas, New York, not only netted a 
sum of $300 for the under-privileged child fund but it afforded fine fellowship among the members, 
pictured above, and advertised the club in the community as an organization that is really doing things. 


Tyrone, Pennsylvania—A series of 
educational talks are being sponsored 
by the Tyrone club with the codéopera- 
tion of the members of the high school 
faculty. Ralph Wolfgang of the 
faculty, who is chairman of the club’s 
Committee on Education, is in charge 
of this activity. Speakers so far in 
the series have included the manager 
of a furniture company, a printer, a 
former district attorney and a pastor, 
thus giving the students the benefits 
of talks from men of diversified pro- 
fessions. 


Albany, New York—The premiere 
of the motion picture, “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” was sponsored by the 
Albany club recently. It was a gala 
affair, with all of the first night set- 
tings and features. The club received 
much favorable publicity through this 
affair and the Boys’ Work fund was 
enriched by a check for $256. 


Waterloo, Ilowa—The Safety Com- 
mittee of the Kiwanis Club of Water- 
loo, Iowa, is working to secure the 
codperation of all of the civic organi- 
zations in order to get a Safety Coun- 
cil for the county organized. The 
work of the Waterloo club is outstand- 
ing in the field of safety work. The 
record for accident prevention for the 
month of December, 1935, for in- 
stance, shows that 60 firms coéperated 
with 428 drivers who totaled 601,056 
miles with only one accident. 
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East San Diego, California—An ac- 
tive interest is being taken in the Sal- 
vation Army corps, for whose benefit 
the club recently sponsored a ball 
game. During the winter a generous 
check was turned over to help in con- 
nection with the Salvation Army’s an- 
nual distribution of baskets of food 
to the poor. Wives of the members 
dressed dolls for girls in families re- 
ceiving the baskets. 


Youngstown, Ohio — An invitation 
was extended to all service clubs of 
Youngstown and to the general pub- 
lic to attend the meeting when Kath- 
leen Courtney of England was the 
guest of the club. Miss Courtney is 
one of the best known women in pub- 
lic life in Great Britain and she is in 
this country at the invitation of the 
National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War. One hundred and ninety 
Kiwanians and guests were present at 
the meeting. 


Pembroke, Ontario—Along with the 
other Kiwanis clubs in Canada, the 
Pembroke club had a very impressive 
program to pay tribute to the late 
King George V. The Rev. G. A. Mc- 
Intosh and the Rev. J. M. Allan took 
a leading part in the program, both 
being members of the Pembroke club. 
President E. B. Christiansen donated 
the excellent program which was pre- 
pared for this important occasion. The 
club is active in welfare work. 
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Johnstown, Pennsylvania—At a re- 
cent meeting in charge of Dr. Olin G. 
A. Barker, moving pictures were 
shown of several under-privileged 
“Tiny Tim” cases in which the club 
has been interested. Another feature 
of the meeting was the presence of 
a young man who had been cured 
through the efforts of the club. The 
lad is now 19 years of age and will be 
graduated in June as an A-B student. 


Fennimore, Wisconsin—The Fenni- 
more club sponsored a meeting of 
farmers interested in rural electrifica- 
tion, when former State Senator O. S. 
Loomis, director of the Rural Electri- 
fication Codrdination in Wisconsin was 
the principal speaker. Mr. Loomis out- 
lined the necessary steps to be taken 
in obtaining a rural electrification 
project in the territory around Fenni- 
more. 

The club is proud of its new club 
rooms which are equipped with a new 
gas stove and a complete line of cook- 
ing utensils and china. Tables for the 
new rooms are being constructed by 
the high school agricultural class from 
materials purchased by the club. 


Duncan, Oklahoma—The club has 
been codéperating actively with the 
Robert E. Lee School in forming a 
Citizenship Club, the purpose of which 
is to enlarge and vitalize the influence 
of the school, develop independence of 
thinking and action and to make it 
more possible for pupils to help them- 
selves in all phases that make up good 
citizenship. 


Yonkers, New York—The club has 
erected signs denoting the time and 
place of Kiwanis meetings at four 
strategic points outside the city. 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin—Kiwanians in 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin have been very 
active in planning a city-wide program 
to promote general civic enthusiasm 
and co6éperation in the city. 

Checks were recently distributed to 
4-H club boys. The Kiwanis Calf Club 
has been an _ outstanding success. 
Calves have been sold at auctions and 
it is planned to expand this program 
this year. 

Two students in the Teachers Train- 
ing College have been assisted finan- 
cially. 





Wearing their new Sam Browne belts for the first time, 47 officers of the Robert E. Lee School visited the Kiwanis Club of Duncan, Oklahoma. They 
thanked the club for making it possible for them to have these splendid insignia of office. Members of the Kiwanis club are seen in the background. 
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Radio Broadcasting in the United States 


everything is undergoing cross- 

examination. It has become popular 
to offer ways and means of public cor- 
rection for numerous public enterprises, 
with particular emphasis centered on 
those institutions which are closest to 
us. As a result we find that all business 
is on trial. Our banking institutions are 
being questioned. Mass-production is on 
trial, Education is at the crossroads. 
The press is on trial, and so is radio 
broadcasting. 


Ill-Advised Criticism 


I have been very much interested in 
a number of movements and expressed 
individual opinions concerning the 
American structure of broadcasting. It 
seems to me that in many cases these 
have been the result of concerted ac- 
tion by those who have been ill-advised 
or who have little knowledge concern- 
ing the fundamentals, the growth and 
the economics of our broadcasting sys- 
tem. 

I have been forcibly reminded many 
times of the tales told concerning the 
situation that existed years ago in the 
newspaper field. When large-space ad- 
vertising made its debut in the news- 
papers, criticism ran riot. There was 
widespread complaint that there was 
too much advertising in the newspapers. 
There was serious objection raised to 
the necessity of having to wade through 
the newspaper to complete the reading 
of a news story in order to be led to the 
austere advertising of the retail mer- 
chant. There was serious objection 
raised as to the features which were 
carried in the papers. In many cases it 
was thought editorial comment unneces- 
sary. Objection was raised to the man- 
ner in which society news and educa- 
tional matter was handled. In fact, the 
press was x-rayed from top to bottom. 

In some sections of the country, after 
listening to the oratory in connection 
with many of these “reform” move- 
ments, the newspapers offered to step 
out of management for twenty-four 
hours at a time and permit the reform 
groups to come in and run the news- 
paper. The net result was that many of 
these groups soon learned that the 
newspaper people weren’t doing such a 
bad job after all. It was not long after 
those pioneer days that the public rea- 
lized that a newspaper, in order to be 
a good newspaper, had to be an eco- 
nomic success, which is a fundamental 
principle underlying practically every 
good institution in present-day society. 


Teves: are days when just about 


By JOHN E. FETZER 


President, WKZO, Inc., Member, Kiwanis 


Radio broadcasting in the United 
States technically is under federal regu- 
lation, a system of private ownership 
free to be governed by public opinion, 
with only one edict so far as the gov- 
ernment is concerned, and that is that 
each radio station shall serve “public 
interest, convenience and necessity.” 
That one precept of the radio act has 
been instrumental in building up in the 
United States today the greatest broad- 
casting system in the world. A very fair 
interpretation of “public interest, con- 
venience and necessity” is that a radio 
station must serve all the people. It is 
apparent, therefore, that if a radio 
station is to serve all the people, it can 
serve only one group at a time. 


One Type at a Time 

For instance, while a station is broad- 
casting an educational program, it obvi- 
ously cannot be serving the group who 
would prefer to be listening to a sym- 
phony orchestra at that time. In order 
adequately to judge the effectiveness of 
the service rendered by a given station, 
one necessarily has to look at the entire 
program schedule of that station syn- 
thetically. Throughout the broadcast 
day the station will be carrying a 
variety of programs appealing to prac- 
tically every type of listener. There 
are programs serving the educational 
group. There are programs for the agri- 
culturists. There are religious pro- 
grams, There are the symphony, the 
opera, the popular dance programs and 
even the hillbilly. 

Speaking of hillbilly music, a good 
banker friend of mine broke down the 
other day and confessed that all he lis- 
tened to on the radio was hillbilly 
music, He has all the hillbilly programs 
catalogued from the various stations 
and allows nothing to interfere with his 
schedule of listening to these broadcasts. 
Now, personally I detest hillbilly music. 
However, I believe this illustrates that 
there is room for charity here. The 
other fellow has a right to his likes or 
dislikes about what he wants to hear. 

To illustrate the point a bit further, 
Mr. Smith, a typical business man, 
comes home from his office, generally 
arriving at the house about five min- 
utes after six. He goes over to the radio 
and probably tunes in the local radio 
station because he can hear that par- 
ticular station clearest of any on the 
dial and hears a children’s program. He 
immediately snaps the radio off and ex- 
presses his opinion that he doesn’t like 
children’s programs. 


Club of Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Most of the good things we get in 
life come to us as the result of a little 
diligence on our part. If you want to 
listen intelligently to the radio, some 
degree of intelligence must be used in 
your tuning and search for programs. 
To get the most out of the radio it is 
necessary for you to know where to find 
specific stations and to analyze the pro- 
gram listings daily. If you will do this, 
you will find a surprising number of 
broadcast features on the air which will 
exactly fit your particular taste in 
music, culture and education. 


Much For Any Taste 


Personally I like to hear on the radio 
symphonic music, the opera, educational 
talks, news and trans-Atlantic broad- 
casts. The other evening I sat down 
with a program schedule in an effort 
to map out what my listening program 
would be for the coming week. This is 
what I found available on my radio as 
a schedule: four hours of opera, eight 
hours of symphonic music, fifteen and 
one-half hours of news, two hours of 
trans-Atlantic broadcasts, nine hours of 
educational talks covering thirty-eight 
varied subjects of current interest! 
There is a total of thirty-eight hours 
of available programs which fit my par- 
ticular taste more than I would ever 
hope to have time to which to listen. I 
will venture to say that anyone follow- 
ing the same procedure will find a simi- 
lar experience in seeking programs. 

As a result, I am not convinced that 
there is too much of anything on the 
air, including advertising. Analysis 
shows that there is less than eight per 
cent of the entire broadcasting day de- 
voted to advertising matter, leaving 
ninety-two per cent to entertainment, 
education, etc. 

After traveling some 14,000 miles 
over continental Europe and listening 
to the widespread propaganda from 
radio stations which are the voices of 
dictatorship and near-dictatorship and 
contrasting this to our own American 
broadcasting where each station is try- 
ing to outdo the other in serving the 
public, I am convinced of the conclu- 
sions drawn by hundreds of trained ob- 
servers, that we have the greatest 
broadcasting system in the world in the 
United States. 

A little charity and the application 
of the same principles that we apply to 
good common sense business, together 
with adequate program analysis, will 
definitely show our system adequate for 
the needs of most of us. 
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Should A Kiwanis Club Dig at the Roots? 


By ELDOROUS DAYTON 


Chairman of the New Rochelle, New York, Publicity Committee 


HALL A Kiwanis club in its attempt 

to make of under-privileged child 

work a truiy major objective con- 
centrate upon contributions to _ indi- 
vidual persons and movements, or shall 
it muster its great resources to salve 
the very diseased roots of social and 
economic evil? 

This is the paramount issue in the 
collective mind of the Kiwanis Club of 
New Rochelle which celebrated its 
seventh anniversary last March with 
an attendance of more than 100 from 
clubs in Divisions II and VIII and 
District Governor Franklin C. Haven, 
as honored guest. 

The stability of the club was evi- 
denced by the presence at the dinner 
of five past presidents and the widow 
of a sixth Mrs. Howard B. Peare. The 
past presidents in attendance were: 
William C. Godsen Garton K. Wagar, 
Dr. Harvey E. Stahl, Eugene T. Cranch 
and Daniel F. MacNamee. 

Looking in retrospect over the seven 
years of its existence, the club is able 
to number untold accomplishments in 
under-privileged child work. 

More recently, the club, in a desire 
to widen its public service and promote 
at the same time its major objective, 
has backed a strenuous campaign for 
a Community Chest and single-hand- 
edly won recognition of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

This milestone on the long and 

rough road to a financially successful 
Community Chest was attained only 
in the face of open opposition. 
Even this victory has not satisfied 
some Kiwanians. They have expressed 
the belief that real Kiwanis good is 
to be obtained only by a more com- 
prehensive war on social and economic 
evils which in this city are the basic 
cause of the condition known in the 
philosophy of International as under- 
privileged. 

It was with this thought in mind that 
Dr. Ralph Walter, psychologist and 
educator, proposed a comprehensive 
agenda to be carried out during the 
administration of George M. Freed- 
man, lawyer and accountant and in- 
cumbent president of the club. 


Prevention 

Dr. Walter’s program calls for the 
appointment by Mr. Freedman of a 
special committee to investigate slum 
clearance, subject of a probe by a 
special committee under former May- 
or Walter G. C. Otto, which succumbed 
before political machinations contrived 
and set in operation by several large 
apartment owners. 

Pressure would be brought upon 
school authorities to educate parents 
in the necessity of rearing children in 
conditions which are socially, econom- 
ically and hygienically beneficial to 


them. Other items in his program 
would cleave to the heart of the tree 
of social evil. 

Dr. Walter’s report was read at the 
same meeting that Willis Thomson, fel- 
low educator proposed that the 
club finance the employment of a rec- 
ognized artisan to teach arts and crafts 
to members of the Boys Club. 
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Coincidental topics precipitated a 
debate on such questions as these: 
Shall the club battle the currents to 
reach the flotsam? Shall it probe the 
foundations of the social structure to 
alleviate social wrongs? 

Shall it attack the condition known 
as under-privileged wholesale, or shall 
it be content with an annual show, and 
other efforts planned to raise suf- 
ficient sums to send a handful of boys 
to camp and support one crafts shop 
in one club? 

Hear Charter President Godsen: 
“Tf we are going to be content with 
that, we might as well fold up.” 


The Chicagoland Music Festival 


By PHILIP MAXWELL 


Director, Chicagoland Music Festival. 


ica are cordially invited by The 

Chicago Tribune and cooperating 
newspapers and musically minded 
groups, to send entrants to the sev- 
enth Chicagoland Music Festival 
which will be held in Chicago in Sol- 
diers’ Field on the night of Saturday, 
August 15. This festival, which was 
started in 1930 as a midwestern en- 
tertainment, has become a national in- 
stitution. During the past six years 
more than 600,000 people have at- 
tended the festival concerts held an- 
nually under the stars. 

Five new contests have been added 
this summer: violin, cornet, harmon- 
ica, yodling and one for composers. 
The other competitions are for adult 
and juvenile bands, men, women and 
mixed choruses, men and women sing- 
ers, and junior, juvenile and adult 
baton twirlers. The Tribune presents 
gold, silver and bronze medals to the 
winners. 

The festival is scheduled especially 
in August in order that folks vaca- 
tioning may take advantage of this 
opportunity to witness and _ hear 


vice are clubs throughout Amer- 





Victor Grabel, music director. 


America’s most thrilling outdoor mu- 
sical. Already groups have attended 
from both the Atlantic and Pacific 
seaboards and twice choral organiza- 
tions have come down from Canada. 
Chicago hotels and railways, lake 
steamship companies, bus lines and 
airlines are codéperating with the fes- 
tival management in providing rea- 
sonable accommodations both in liv- 
ing facilities in Chicago and low 
transportation rates. 

Victor Grabel, eminent band mas- 
ter, is the general musical director of 
the festival; Noble Cain, famed con- 
ductor of the Chicago A _ Capella 
Choir, choral director, and Fred Mil- 
ler, chairman of the drum corps and 
field activities. The festival headquar- 
ters is located in room 1418 in Trib- 
une Tower in Chicago and all inquir- 
ies concerning the contests should be 
addressed to this office. A _ festival 
brochure giving all details of the af- 
fair will be sent on request. 

The Chicago Tribune wishes to con- 
gratulate the Kiwanis Clubs for their 
splendid support of music in the cities 
and towns of America. Many a band, 
orchestra and chorus has received its 
financial support and inspiration from 
the help given it by these gentlemen. 
The Tribune believes in the festival. It 
provides an added incentive to ama- 
teur musicians to continue with their 
musical training and that in the fes- 
tival’s concert in Soldiers’ Field it 
gives to the United States a stupen- 
dous and worth-while event. 

Much of the success of the festival 
is due to the codperation of civic bod- 
ies such as Kiwanis and local news- 
papers. May I suggest that should your 
club decide to send entrants to the 
festival it be done jointly with your 
local press. 

The Chicago Tribune appreciates 
the opportunity of extending this in- 
vitation to the Kiwanis clubs of the 
United States and Canada. It believes 
that through music there can be a 
strengthening of good-will, which is 
one of the purposes of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 
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More on the Child Labor 
Amendment 


By ROY F. WOODBURY 


Director, Juvenile Protective Department, Children's Aid Society, Buffalo, New York; 
Member of the Buffalo Kiwanis Club. 


article “Children as Chattels’’ 

(The Kiwanis Magazine, March 
1936) shows good intentions and sound 
instincts. As a fellow Kiwanian, there- 
fore, I feel impelled to try to set him 
straight in the matter of certain mis- 
apprehensions to which he has fallen 
prey. 

On the more familiar points, I shall 
touch but briefly. First, in construing 
a labor statute, it is court decisions 
which rule, rather than dictionary def- 
initions. Court decisions have repeat- 
edly defined “labor” as meaning “la- 
bor for hire’; never as the tasks which 
a child engages in at home or on the 
home farm to help his parents. 


Many Worked on It 


Second, governmental records clear- 
ly attest that the Child Labor Amend- 
ment was drafted by the Judiciary 
Committee of the United States Sen- 
ate in consultation with a lay com- 
mittee representing twenty interested 
organizations, and including Roscoe 
Pound, Dean of the Harvard Law 
School and other eminent constitu- 
tional lawyers. George Wharton Pep- 
per, who was a member of the Senate 


C5 mice D. BEARDSLEY, in his 


Judiciary Committee at the time, 
wrote under date of February 27, 
1936: 


“T did take a hand in drafting the 
proposed Amendment. Senator Mc- 
Cormick and several of us who were 
his colleagues were frequently in con- 
ference in regard to the draft. Every- 
body made suggestions. I doubt if the 
final draft could be ascribed to any 
one individual. All those who codper- 
ated were hundred per cent Americans 
and the suggestion that the drafting 
was influenced from abroad seems to 
me to be altogether fantastic.” 

Third, Congress does not necessar- 
ily or even presumptively exercise all 
powers granted to it to the limit. Mr. 
Beardsley draws on a fertile imagina- 
tion to “suppose” that Congress might 
(a) pass a law that “no labor on the 
farm or in the home shall be per- 
formed by any one under 18 years of 
age”; or (b) pass a law “that it shall 
be unlawful for any person under 18 
years of age to be employed otherwise 
than in mines, quarries, factories...” 
The second supposition is no more fan- 
tastic than the first. 


Consider Federal Action 


Let me suggest that, instead of 
working our imaginations overtime, we 
take a look at what the Federa] Gov- 
ernment has actually done in the field 


of child labor regulation in the past. 
The first and second Federal Child 
Labor Laws (both of which operated 
satisfactorily and economically over a 
period of months, and each of which 
in turn was declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court) were based on 
a 14-year minimum for employment in 
factories and mills and a 16-year min- 
imum for employment in mines and 
quarries, The present child labor law 
of the District of Columbia, for which 
Congress is responsible, follows the 
same standards. The NRA codes, for 
the two years they were in force, set 
a 16-year minimum for manufacturing 
employment and an 18-year minimum 
for certain hazardous processes and 
operations. Children of 14 and 15 years 
were allowed to work part-time outside 
of school hours in retail stores and cer- 
tain other occupations. 

This is fact—not “supposition.” 

Mr. Beardsley himself, it seems, 
would go much further. He places 
himself on record as favoring a Con- 
stitutional Amendment flatly and spe- 
cifically prohibiting “any person under 
18 years of age (allowing any excep- 
tions that might be just)” (sic) from 
performing any “labor in mines, quar- 
ries, mills, workshops, factories and 
manufacturing establishments.” 

Mr. Beardsley and other opponents 
of the present amendment are fond of 
taking words out of the text and anal- 
yzing them. Let us do the same with 
one of his words—‘“‘workshop.” The 
Tennessee child labor law has for years 
prohibited children under 14 from 
working in specified occupations includ- 
ing workshops; and “workshops” is in- 
terpreted in Tennessee as “including 
any place where a minor is employed 
except agriculture, domestic service, 
and where minor acts as merchant 
under his own right, as in street 
trades.” 

If Mr. Beardsley’s wording were 
adopted, and the Supreme Court ac- 
cepted the Tennessee definition of 
“workshop,” the results would be far 
more extreme than the standards fav- 
ored by those supporting the present 
amendment. Indeed, proponents of the 
amendment are not seeking an age 
limit for general factory employment 
as high as the 18-year limit which 
would be mandatory under Mr. Beards- 
ley’s amendment! 

Moreover, suppose Mr. Beardsley’s 
suggestions for an amendment were 
put into effect and the results proved 
unsatisfactory in any way. No remedy 
would exist short of slowly and pain- 
fully repealing the amendment — 
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which would leave conditions as bad as 
ever. Under the present amendment, 
if Congress’ first attempt at enacting 
a federal child labor law does not suit, 
changes can be made at any legisla- 
tive session, to bring the law into har- 
mony with public sentiment. 

I venture to suggest to Mr. Beards- 
ley therefore, and to readers of his 
article, that the existing amendment 
is suited to his aims and purposes as 
set forth by himself and that a pro- 
hibitory amendment such as he sug- 
gests would on the contrary create 
endless. difficulties, including some 
which have been mistakenly attributed 
to the present amendment, 


Try the Child Labor 
Amendment 
By MARTIN P. MOE 


Executive Secretary Montana Education 
Association; Past President, Kiwanis 


Club, Helena, Montana 


T WAS with a great deal of interest 
that I read the article “Children 
as Chattels” by George D. Beards- 

ley. His analysis of Section 1 of the 
proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States seems to me 
to be based upon what might tech- 
nically be done rather than upon what 
Congress (listening to public opinion) 
will do. It must be remembered that the 
amendment gives Congress the right 
to regulate child labor and does in no 
way attempt to regulate. The amend- 
ment wisely leaves that to a Congress 
which is subject to the will of the peo- 
ple. Let us not forget that once in 
every two years we have the opportu- 
nity to reélect or replace all members 
of the House and one-third of the 
members of the Senate which is usually 
a sufficient number to change the bal- 
ance of power in Congress on most 
issues. Every four years we have the 
opportunity to reélect or replace all 
members of the House twice, two- 
thirds of the members of the Senate 
and the president. How in the name of 
common sense can there be any danger 
in providing in our Constitution that 
Congress might pass laws to regulate 
child labor. Then, too, we have the 
Supreme Court. 

If we as citizens are so civically ig- 
norant that we cannot control Con- 
gress with such an opportunity it cer- 
tainly is urgent that we take every 
child out of any kind of occupation 
and keep him in school so that we can 
in the generations to come do a bet- 
ter job than we now are doing. I fear 
that our good Kiwanian from Mis- 
souri is unduly alarmed at a possibil- 
ity that is not at all a probability. 

Let us try the amendment, I say, 
and if it does not work, we have prec- 
edent to prove that people can repeal 
amendments as well as adopt them. 
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The Morgantown, West Virginia, Program 
of Vocational Guidance 


By W. O. FORMAN 
Principal, Morgantown Junior High School and Member of Club 


mendous need of vocational 
guidance in a topsy-turvy world 
more than does Kiwanis. 

Most clubs are familiar with the 
usual method of administering the 
program of vocational guidance 
through the Key clubs. When this form 
was first inaugurated by Frank Vin- 
cent in Sacramento, California, a very 
decided step forward was taken. 

The Kiwanis Club of Morgantown, 
West Virginia, finds itself in a most 
unique position. There are three insti- 
tutions in the city where it may find 
outlets for service. Dr. H. B. Allen 
was the first Kiwanian to organize a 
Key Club at the University Senior 
High School where almost 600 stu- 
dents are enrolled. In the spring of 
1935, the writer was active in having 
two other Key clubs formed. 

One of these was organized at the 
Morgantown Senior High School, en- 
rolling over 1500 students, under the 
influence of Mr. A. V. G. Upton, the 
principal, with Junior Zimmerman as 
president. The other Key Club was or- 
ganized at the junior high school en- 
rolling almost 1300 pupils with Tris- 
tian Williams as president. 

A new approach to the junior high 
level has been planned. This new plan 
seeks to reach out from the group of 
twenty-nine boys in the junior high 
Key Club to the entire school and 


N O CIVIC club realizes the tre- 





thus broaden its scope and influence. 
Some of the problems involved in vo- 
cational guidance, especially at the 
junior high level, are not only the 
discovery, but the encouragement and 
growth of interests, aptitudes, and ca- 
pacities of pupils which will serve as 
a sound basis for choices later on. 

There are, no doubt, certain traits 
of character which are common to all 
successful vocations. As the junior 
high pupil enters upon the awareness 
of the threshold of life, those desir- 
able traits of character must be en- 
couraged to grow. This is the point 
where the Kiwanis club may enter 
most effectively. 

Just how does the Kiwanis Club of 
Morgantown plan to put its stamp of 
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approval upon desirable traits of 
character? In the first place, the 
school has set up the methods of find- 
ing those pupils who have met the 
qualifications. In addition to habits of 
health, sportsmanship, thrift, prompt- 
ness, industry, self-control, and the 
like, pupils must be socially accept- 
able in speech and action. 

To all pupils who have qualified, 
the Kiwanis club plans to give each 
one a small piece of colored felt. Each 
month has a different color. At the 
end of the year the pupil should have 
sufficient pieces to make an inexpen- 
sive yet attractive, bright emblem, a 
definite reward for achievement. 

There are those who may feel that 
such a plan is strongly character educa- 
tion. Will there be any who believe 
that business, occupations, or careers 
can be successful without such traits? 
Then, let us build into this younger 
generation those qualities which will 
make better business men and women 
and guide the making of a higher type 
of manhood and womanhood. 


Truthfulness——No Short Cuts 


(Continued from page 267) 


brown after-taste? Answer truthfully, 
have you gained or lost? 

The tragedy of it all is that the un- 
ethical and the “borax” advertiser 
drags down into disrepute not only his 
own copy, but to a lesser degree he af- 
fects the honest promotions of the 
truthful merchant. He warps the pub- 
lic’s credo, for a “hooked” customer be- 
comes cynical and distrustful of all ad- 
vertising. The truthful advertiser does 


Cc. B. Jenni, M. T. Sisler, president, 
t. Toes row—W. O. Forman, chairman, 


Ww. i past president. 
x” he Junior Zimmerman and Pike Trulos, students, and Frank Conner. 


achieve his results in the end, but at 
greater odds than he deserves. It be- 
comes more apparent, then, that news- 
papers, together with merchants, Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus and others, must 
force truthfulness into advertising for 
their own ultimate profit. Without any 
attempt at exaggeration, may I say that 
I believe advertising, completely re- 
moved of tricks, false inferences, con- 
tortions and downright lies, will actu- 
ally become 100 per cent more effec- 
tive! 

I am not an old man with the au- 
thority of years behind me. But from 
an experience spent in the complex 
problems of the advertising and pro- 
motion field, I feel I have learned this 
unalterable fact: The cost per adver- 
tising inch to overcome distrust is 
appallingly greater than the expense of 
slowly but surely creating implicit faith 
in your honesty—in fact, it is almost 
impossible to surmount distrust. 


For Confidence and Faith 


For Distrust is a Wrecker, and he 
who builds back must learn that it re- 
quires thrice the time to build as to 
wreck. The work of the wrecker is 
always painted in sensational strokes; 
the builder always appears tedious. The 
builder cannot count his reward until 
his objective is reached. 

How simple is Truthfulness! No 
short-cuts, no byroads, no detours. Just 
one straight lane, dull at times with its 
sameness and its conformity to pur- 
pose. It neither lends itself to dizzy 
acceleration in rose-strewn glades, nor 
does it offer dazzling prospects of 
quick, luxurious travel. But at the end 
lies the one true adventure, success 
created through building the confidence 
and faith of our fellow man! 
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Kiwanian Benjamin A. Fowler of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, who is executive 
secretary of the Utah Education As- 
sociation, was appointed a consultant 
on the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion at the annual superintendence 
conference of the National Education 
Association. 


To John Alman, secretary of the 
South Pasadena, California club, has 
come the honor of being chosen as one 
of the five men from California who 
will sail for Berlin as a member of the 
California Olympic Finance Commit- 
tee. Kiwanian Alman has been a 
member of the Southwestern Pacific 
Branch of the A. A. U. for several 
years and is now chairman of the 
membership committee as well as a 
trustee. Secretary Alman plans to 
visit England and France before going 
to Germany. He will be gone about 
two months, 


Past President Truman B. Cain of 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, is to be 
congratulated on having been elected 
president of the National Association 
of Business Colleges. 


The Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association recently elected Kiwanian 
Ford E. Young of Washington, D. C. 
as its president. Secretary Edward D. 
Shaw was elected secretary for the 
tenth term and Past President Mark 
Lansburgh, Charles H. Frame, Charles 
D. German, and Joseph R. Harris, 
members of the Washington, D. C. 
club, were elected to the Board of 
Governors of the same Association. 
Kiwanian Young is the third Kiwanian 
to be elected president of this organ- 
ization, two former presidents of 
Kiwanis having served as president of 
the association, 


Brig. Gen. Pelham D. Glassford, 
member of the Phoenix, Arizona club, 
is now serving as Police Chief of 
Phoenix for a _ ninety-day period. 
Kiwanian Glassford was formerly 
Chief of Police in Washington, D. C. 
and was a member of the Washington, 
D. C. club. Kiwanian Glassford is a 
retired officer. 


Walter J. Campbell of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, past governor of the 
New England District and former In- 
ternational trustee, has been appointed 
chief of the Educational Division, In- 
formation Service Bureau, Social Se- 
curity Board in Washington, D. C. 


Kiwanian Douglas Bremner of Mon- 
treal, Quebec, was unanimously 
elected president of the Homeopathic 
Hospital of Montreal. Kiwanian Brem- 
ner served as president of the Mon- 
treal club in 1926 and is a lieutenant 


Kiwanis Personalities 


governor in the Ontario-Quebec-Mari- 
time District this year. He was com- 
plimented by the organization and 
given a nice write-up in the Montreal 
Star because of his interest in hos- 
pitalization, crippled children’s work, 
and community work in general. 


Kiwanian Joseph F. Connelly of 
Schenectady, New York, has been 
elected president of the Dairymen’s 
League for that district. Kiwanian 
George M. Frey is also active in the 
same organization. 


Kiwanian Albert Kopplin of Pleas- 
antville, New Jersey, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the City Council 
and Kiwanian A. Edward Friedley has 
been appointed City Engineer. 


Kiwanians in Toronto, Ontario, are 
active in their community. Samuel 
McBride is serving as mayor this year, 
Wm. Reginald Shaw is a member of the 
Board of Education and Kiwanian Bob 
Fitzpatrick is serving as treasurer of 
the separate schoo] board. 


Past President Ross E. Burks of 
Blackwell, Oklahoma, is serving as 
president of the Senior Chamber of 
Commerce this year. Kiwanian Burks 
has also been a trustee and secretary. 


Past President George P. May, 
member at East St. Louis, Illinois, 
has been elected president of the St. 
Clair Country Club. 


President H. C. Dixon, Medicine 
Hat, Alberta, has been elected as 
chairman of the school board. 


Kiwanian Carl D. Hoy, member of 
the Columbus, Ohio club, has recently 
been elected Chief of Staff Surgical 
Department, White Cross Hospital. 


Past President Hector C. LaReau, 
member of the Northwest Chicago, 
Illinois club, has been honored by be- 
ing elected a Fellow in Ophthalmology 
and Otolaryngology. 


Kiwanian Luther G. Scott of Blue- 
field, West Virginia, was recently 
elected president of the Bluefield 
Automobile Club. He has also received 
the honor of being elected president of 
the Mercer County Bar Association. 
Past president Albert S. Kemper, Jr., 
was elected a vice-president of the 
Bar Association. 


Congratulations are in order for 
Captain Robert Rose, member of the 
club at Louisville, Kentucky. He has 
just received information from New 
York that he has been appointed Major. 
Major Rose has been identified with 
the Salvation Army for twenty years. 





William L. Baker charter member 


of the club at Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, was awarded the annual Cos- 
mopolitan Club Civic Distinction Medal 
for 1935. He was praised for his guiding 
influence in city financial affairs. 


Kiwanians of Seaford, Delaware are 
prominent in the civic life of their 
community. At a_ recent election 
Kiwanian Harlan A. Willin was elected 
as Councilman and Past President H. 
Milton James was elected as Town 
Clerk. Kiwanian James is a lieutenant 
governor this year. 


The Kiwanis Club of Philippi, West 
Virginia, is quite proud of the unusual 
fact that the medical Myers family 
has contributed some very active 
Kiwanians, Dr. Kar] J. Myers is lieu- 
tenant governor and Dr. Hugh C. Myers 
is president of the club. 


Past President Howard Cooper John- 
son of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has 
recently been elected president of the 
Philadelphia Merchants Association. 


Kiwanian Kelly Cline of Moscow, 
Idaho, makes himself a one-man traf- 
fic safety educational committee by 
building up window displays and get- 
ting general publicity in town on the 
subject of traffic. Kiwanian Cline is 
City Treasurer of Moscow. 


Past President James A. Brady of 
the Statesville, North Carolina club, 
has been elected president of the 
Merchants Association and President 
Frank C. Bartel is now manager of 
the United States Soil Erosion Farm 
in Iredell County. 


Kiwanian A. E. Strode of Champaign 
Urbana, Illinois, has been elected 
president of the Tent and Awning 
Makers of the Middle Western states. 


Kiwanians are active in the civic 


life of Port Arthur-Fort William, 
Ontario. C. W. Cox was reélected 
mayor of Port Arthur; Orval A. 
Knights, Martin J. McDonald, and 


George Wardrope were elected alder- 
men of Port Arthur and President 
John Oliver Booth was elected alder- 
man of Fort William; Art M. Wood- 
side was elected to the board of 
education in Port Arthur and Thos. 
Falls was reélected to Hydro Electric 
Commission of Port Arthur; and Clem 
E. Chapple was reélected president of 
Lakehead Exhibition Association. 


Kiwanians William H. Gage and J. 
Russell Sweitzer, members of the Saint 
Paul, Minnesota club, have been 
elected delegates to the Imperial 
Shrine Council. Kiwanian Gage has 
served as trustee and president. 
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A Comprehensive Program 


TABLE NO. V 
Miles No. of 
Traveled Cases 
0-4 730 
5-9 47 
10-19 105 
20-29 107 
30-39 48 
40-49 18 
50-59 10 
60-69 4 
70-79 15 
80-89 22 
90-99 » 
Over 10( 2 
Total 1153 


Using the mid-point of each inter- 
val in Table V as an average for the 
cases in the interval, it is estimated 
that the cases traveled altogether 
about 34,000 miles to get to the clinic, 
and back home again. 

The clinic data serve to indicate 
that physical difficulties of the ortho- 
pedic type are a little more prevalent 
among girls and women than among 
boys and men. During the three years, 
of the total number of cases attend- 
ing, 256 were male, and 348 were 
female. 


The Types of Diagnoses 
Among Clinic Cases 

There are many types of disorders 
represented among the cases at the 
clinic. The table below presents the 
frequency of diagnosis for the various 
types of ailments, in terms of their 


anatomical location. The _ technical, 
medical terms are not included here. 
The most frequently affected body 


part is the foot, a fact which should 
be of significance to those interested 
in physical hygiene as a preventive 
science. 

It is impossible, in a report of this 
type, to indicate the exact nature of 
the difficulties for so many cases. The 
classes of diagnoses must necessarily 
include many variations of difficulties. 
The work which has been accomplished 
with all cases cannot be outlined here, 
but it is safe to say that every case 
has been benefited, and most of the 
difficulties have been overcome 
through the activities of the clinic 
and supporting agencies. We may look 
upon the cases represented here, 
therefore, as so many individuals who 
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of Under-Privileged Child Work at Lawrence, Kansas 


(From page 269) 


presented some repre- 
sentative cases which have been in 
the orthopedic clinic. Each of these 
was a free case, operations were per- 
formed without charge, the hospital 
bills paid by the county or the Ki- 
wanis club, and material such as 
braces were furnished by the Kiwanis 
club, or by funds from the President’s 
Ball proceeds. 

1. Boy, 9 years old: Attended clinic 
10 times; discovered in the clinic that 
abnormal bone growth had developed 
as a result of a fall; bone removed; 
after-care received through the clinic 
and local physicians. Cooperating 
agencies, Health Department and 
Elk’s Club. 

2. Boy, 14 years old: Attended 12 
times, infected hip resulting in turned 
and shortened leg; three operations; 
all after-care received through clinic; 
braces bought by Kiwanis club. Could 
not walk originally, now can get about 
readily with the aid of braces. 

3. Boy, club foot; attended 17 


Below are 


times; foundling; adopted, Braces 
and cast supplied by contributing 
agencies. Now walks. 


4. Boy, 18 years old; 6 feet, 9% 
inches tall; spinal trouble, left hip 
displaced; could not work, suffered se- 
vere pain; twice in Bell Memorial Hos- 
pital; is now practically well, and 
helps to support mother. 

5. Girl, 8 years old; Lacking one 
of hip bones; several operations. 
After-care and changes of casts ac- 
complished in clinic. Originally could 
hardly walk; walks perfectly now, 
with a slight wedge in one shoe. 

6. Boy, 8 years old; colored; in- 
fantile paralysis; no outlook on life, 
could move about only by crawling 
on stomach; operated on, now walks 
with crutches. Braces bought by Ki- 


wanis club; responding in excellent 
way. 
Mental and Nervous Clinic 

The mental and nervous clinic re- 


port cannot be as detailed as the re- 
port for the orthopedic clinic, because 
the nature of the cases is so different, 
and the evidence of work accomplished 


have been totally or at least partially is more intangible. The number of 
restored to normal functioning cases which the clinic examines 1s 
through our activities. necessarily very limited because of 
TABLE NO. VI 
Type of difficulty Number of 

in terms of location Cases % 

Hip 54 8.8 

SNE cnnstasbane 53 8.6 

Ankle 22 3.6 

Leg 39 6.3 

Back and Spine ............... 60 9.8 

SIND . Anuectpanranninoteenecens 21 3.4 

SEMI. | chthhhensidintanapeebcbuawicvainecs 31 5.1 

Hand, wrist, fingers ...... 27 4.4 

Infantile Paralysis 9 1.5 

III, © iil Cracktokaicnnstneia 13 2.1 

Fractured legs ................ 6 9 

Club foot 13 2.1 

Paralysis 13 2.1 

General Deformities ....... 3 4 

OR SNe Sa 223 36.3 

Growing Pains ................ 1 £ 

SIE, wiiensiasencahonshicveensen 13 2.1 

Head and Neck ..............+ 14 2.8 

SOIL. santnssencevincenandinies 615 100.0 


the length of time required for each 
examination. It is difficult for the 
examining physician to consult more 
than five cases in one afternoon, and 
in order to do this it is necessary for 
him to have the data concerning the 
case fairly well summarized for him 
before he makes his examination. 

The records of the mental and ner- 
vous clinic do not contain the dates of 
each appearance of the cases at the 
clinic. It is therefore impossible to 
present an accurate statement as to 
the number of clinic visits which have 
been made during the years. The 
data which have been made into suit- 
able form for presentation contain 
only the dates of the first visit to the 
clinic. We can estimate that approxi- 
mately three persons each clinic day 
were return cases. 

The cases come to the clinic volun- 
tarily, or are referred by a physician 
or by a public health nurse, or by the 
school nurse, or are sent from the 
Child Guidance Clinic. During the past 
year, the Child Clinic has sent for 
further examination more cases than 


any other agency. The Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, although not affiliated 
with the Kiwanis activity, is doing 


much the same kind of work, but has 
more time to carry the examination 
of cases further. Cases which are in 
need of psychiatric examination, that 
is, those who have some more aggra- 
vated form of mental or nervous dis- 
turbance are referred to the Kiwanis 
Clinic. 


The Functions of the Clinic 
1. To examine and give advice per- 
taining to nervous and mental 
difficulties. 
2. Through such therapeutic and 
re-educative measures as time 
permits, to alleviate obsessions, 
complexes, habit difficulties, hy- 
pertension, and disorders of the 
personality of individuals. 

3. To get at the basis of nervous 
diseases and serious habit de- 
rangements in their incipient 
form, and wherever possible to 
arrest (a) retardation of men- 
tal growth, (b) emotional mal- 
adjustments, and (c) personal- 
ity difficulties which keep the 
child from making satisfactory 
social and school adjustments, 
and handicap him in becoming 
a useful, healthful and happy 
member of society. 


Types of Cases 

There are many types of cases 
examined in the clinic, although most 
of the cases have not developed far 
enough to belong to any of the reg- 
ular psychiatric classifications. The 
clinic is primarily a preventive 


agency, seeking to assist persons to 
overcome difficulties while they are in 
the early stages, and its greatest use- 
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fulness is in this field. It is not de- also took the philosophical idealists public school authorities, and other 
a5 signed to be a therapeutic agency, at- too seriously, and became critical of persons who come into contact with 
tempting to cure individuals who are all the institutions around him, in- children, constantly observe cases 
well along the way in some form of cluding the home, the school, religion, which should be examined and treated. 
eh insanity or mental breakdown. It is ete. Could see little good in our pres- The great value which comes from this 
‘he not possible therefore to make a de- ent society; introvertive type. He fell sort of work is in the prevention of 
ow tailed classification of the cases, for into association with a criminal type the development of the forms of dis- 
eer the classification of early symptoms of boy living in the community (really a order which are started. 
or disorder is always a dangerous prac- gang member from Kansas City on Since Kansas has had its crippled 
“a tice. The following are some of the _ parole here from Missouri prison), and children’s law which provides for the 
ions types of cases which have appeared together they carried on a large rob- care and treatment of crippled per- 
during the past few years. bery. This boy was not a criminal, sons who are not capable of paying 
a J Low grade or retarded mental de- but needed most of all a straightening for the service themselves, the expense 
of velopment; — feeblemindedness ; glan- out of his ideas. The clinic studied to the Kiwanis club has been reduced. 
he dular deficiencies affecting nervous him, and succeeded in having him sent One of the great services which other 
“ve system and emotional reactions; epi- to a state hospital instead of to prison. Kiwanis clubs might render lies in the 
.. lepsy; dementia praecox; hysteria; The county attorney was very coép- field of creating sufficient interest 
we various habit difficulties ; ties; chorea; erative. After three months in a state among the people so that more ade- 
me migraine; neuresthenia ; neurosis; com- hospital, where he was the object of quate provisions may be made for this 
it. plexes; obsessions; schizophrenia ; special attention of one of the doc- type of handicapped person. 
si stuttering ; spastic paralysis ; insom- tors, he was paroled. This was a year Even though the Lawrence club has 
in nia; worry; functional heart disorders; ago, and he has since maintained him- handled several thousand cases of 
“% body twitching; stomach trouble; and_ self. This boy was potential criminal crippled conditions among persons 
el nervousness. of the worst type, for he had intelli- and has assisted in the straightening 
In addition to these, various family gence above 75 per cent of the popu- out of several hundred mental and 
7 difficulties, relation of husband and lation, and if his cunning was directed nervous cases there seems to be a 
“a wife, problems of children, personal in anti-social lines, he would be hard constant stream of persons needing 
x inadequacies, inferiority _ feelings, to handle. A year or two in our such assistance. A part of the pro- 
“ anxieties, fears and moral difficulties, prisons would have magnified his gram of the Kiwanis club is the de- 
me as stealing, sex-play, and unusual sex trouble, but the treatment at the hos- velopment of sufficient backing for the 
we interests have all played their part in pital was the thing he needed. enactment of legislation looking to- 
m the clinic activities. ward a more adequate state preven- 
. Ordinarily, nervous, mental and Pie tive program in these fields. The Ki- 
e emotional cases respond very slowly Attendance at Clinic wanis club is not entering into any 
2 and require a great deal of personal During 1933 there were only 11 Political activity with respect to such 
5 care and attention by the consult- new cases in the clinic because of the legislation but through the clinic ac- 
a ants. Habit systems and mental fact that the clinic was not operating tivities is gradually building up in the 
am quirks which have been long in form- during most of that year. In 193 minds of the people the desirability 
t ing cannot be thrown overboard by a there were 41 separate cases, and in Of meeting these problems of children 
‘s # simple method. For some of the cases 1935, 49 persons had one or more 2d youths in their early stages. 
.. relatively little can be done, but it is consultations in the clinic. These 
_ often possible to avert life tragedy if case, counting the repetitions of ae 
the difficulty is met early. This is of attendance, provided a very busy 0st of Clinic 
especially true if the problem is mainly schedule for the examining physician The cost of maintaining the two 
disordered emotions, fixed habits or during his brief time in the com- clinics in Lawrence is_ surprisingly 
s personality maladjustments. munity. There were additional cases low, considering the services received. 
1] Two Cases from this clinic: which might have been sent were No one can estimate the value of the 
1, Girl, 18 years old; university there more time available. It is services of all the persons who con- 
d student, given to morbidity, and gen- hoped that this field of work will re- tribute something to the clinics, in 
e eral tendency toward melancholia; few ceive greater support and encourage- terms of dollars and cents, but it is 
, friends, and no intimate friendships; ment from the community as time apparent that if the club or the com- 
losing interest in life about her, ne- goes on. munity were to pay for them at the 
e glecting her common responsibilities. It is apparent that this kind of clinic ordinary professional rates, the charge 
Threatens to destroy herself. Over- activity could not be set up in every would be enormous. Not only do the 
s weight, and becoming more careless community. In the larger communi- doctors and nurses contribute their 
‘ in her appearance. Has been visiting ties regularly established public clinics services without any financial gain, 
t clinic for consultation with assistants probably already take care of many of but also, the contributing agencies, 
0 for three years. Gradually has these types of cases. It may be pos- the county, the state, the President’s 
. worked back to a high degree of per- sible also that in some communities Ball committee, and others assist in 
sonal responsibility. Clinic assist- there may be no specialist in ortho- the actual cash outlay necessary to 
ance aided her in getting employment pedic work or in mental and nervous carry on the work. 
e during summer, which helped to re- diseases who could take the responsi- The part the Kiwanis club plays is 
y store her confidence, until now she is_ bility of the examinations. It is also largely administrative, and also the 
, attractive in her manner of dress. probable that few communities could club bears the cost of the clinics. The 
_ : This girl is not entirely safe yet, and expect to get the assistance of trained average cost of maintaining the clinics 
y will need some additional encourage- personnel on a volunteer basis as it per year from 1923 to 19383 was 
| ment and assistance, but she is well jis possible to do in Lawrence. This $313.30. This includes all the money 
on the way to normal attitudes and kind of work, however, could be done the club spent in the activity. The 
habits. on a smaller scale in almost any com- expenditure of the club for the clinics 
2. Boy, 17 years old; well developed munity where there is some leadership. for the years 1934 and 1935 are as 
t mentally, and interested in weighty The medical societies, the nurses, the follows: 
' philosophical books clearly beyond his 
. : years. Good student in high school, : Item 1934 1935 
> |) but uninterested in the activities of Mental and Nervous (Physician)... 100.00 *{00.00 
> FI other youths. Wanted to read all the Supplies .....ssscssssessersssssssnsssesssssssssssencenseasenesens 9.85 24.79 
>» | time, and gradually came to live in Glasses. furnished. ~~.cuveccnnnccnnnn aan °9.00 
1 3 the world of idealism which was por- TROMNE GG CUMMORED 6i..00cssccccinesscsnssncesescesesesees 22.61 
- || trayed in the literature he read. He TEEN $260.35 $307.90 
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ALICE “The Sweetheart of South Texas,” 
welcomes all Centennial guests. 
Whether you're driving east to Corpus 
Christi, west to Laredo, north to San Anto- 
nio or south to the Rio Grande Valley— 
you'll find Alice on your route. Stop and en- 
joy some good ol’ Kiwanian hospitality. We 
meet Tuesday at 6:30, School Cafeteria. 


AMARILL See Texas for yourself— 
Visit the Centennial. Stop 
in Amarillo—Capital of the Panhandle-Plains 
Area. Elevation 3,676 feet. Average tem- 
perature 78 degrees—2600 First Class Hotel 
Rooms—Modern Tourist Camps. Palo Duro 
Canyon Park. Only U. S. Helium Plant in 
operation. Club meets Monday noon at Ama- 
rillo Hotel. Welcome 








ATHENS Noted for Peaches, Peas, Po- 
tatoes, Peanuts, Pigs, Pot- 
tery and Poultry. When you visit the Texas 
Centennial, do not fail to drive to Athens, 
“The Garden Spot of Texas.” Located on 
highways 19, 31, and 40. 80 miles south of 
Dallas. Athens is surrounded by beautiful 
lakes filled with all kinds of game fish. 





AUSTIN The Capital of Texas. “The 
Friendly City.’’ We invite you 
to see the largest University in the South 
with its famous libraries, The French Em- 
bassy, the Elizabeth Ney Studio, the home of 
O. Henry. Visit with the homefolk who will 
be glad to see you. Austin Hotel, Monday 
noon, 





BAY CITY In the heart of the mid-coast. 
An undeveloped area of the 
richest agricultural possibilities in America. 
Pure artesian water, ample rainfall, superb 
concrete highways. Located on the great In- 
tra-Coastal Canal with cheap transportation 
for farm produce. Oil and sulphur now being 
successfully produced. Hunting and fishing. 
Bay Tex Hotel, Wednesday noon. 


BEAUMON Beaumont was founded in 

1836. A city celebrating a 
centennial with a state. A leading port of 
the nation and the oil refining center of the 
world. Centennial visitors by land, by sea or 
by air will have a happy landing and a 
most cordial welcome! Meet at Edson Hotel, 
Tuesday noon. 








BEEVILL You are always welcome in 

Beeville. 30 miles from his- 
torical Goliad and at the intersection of 
highways from both Houston and San An- 


tonio, leading into the lower Rio Grande 
Valley and Old Mexico. 
Fine country club and golf course accom- 


modations free to all visiting Kiwanians. Ex- 
cellent hotels and cafes. Club meets at Hotel 
Kohler, Tuesday evening, 7:15. 


In the Texas Tropics 


BROWNSVILLE where Uncle Sam 


meets Mexico. Offers you a great wealth of 





CORPUS CHRISTI Where Texas meets 

the sea. A mecca 
for both summer and winter tourists and 
sportsmen. $14,000,000 income from farm 
products; $3,000,000 industrial pay roll; in- 
ternational seaport; oil capital of South 
Texas. Meet at Nueces Hotel, Wednesday 
noon, 





Come to TEXAS. 


TEXAS KIWANIS CLUBS CORDIALLY INVITE! 





C 


UT of the heart of history, marching , 





EDINBURG Twenty-eight live-wire mem- 
bers, leaders in this thriving 
city of 5,000, in the heart of the semi-tropical 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas, invite you to 
visit this paradise of palm trees, orange and 


grapefruit groves. Cooled throughout the 
summer by a refreshing breeze trom the 
nearby Gulf of Mexico. Baptist Church, 


Tuesday noon. 


EL PASO ki Paso is the western met- 

ropolis of Texas. With a pop- 
ulation of more than 100,000 and located 600 
miles from any other large city, it is the 
center of commercial and cultural activities, 
and is the sunshine playground of the Bor- 
der. Hotel Cortez, Wednesday noon. 








SOT Sn Se ia : . l . 
FORT WORTH fhe ironuer Centen- 


nial opening in July. The attractions include 


“Frontier Follies’ with 200 beautiful girls, 
Paul Whiteman’s orchestra, Billie Rose’s 
“Jumbo”’—aiso stars of stage, screen and 


radio. Glamour of the old west revived in a 
Mammoth spectacle. Today’s problems fade 
as visitor watches pioneer forefathers battle 
to extend civilization’s frontiers, 


GALVESTON 





Come to Galveston, where 


the civilization of the 
Old South and of Europe met in the dawn 
of Texas history to create a city of unsur- 


passed charm. Here the wealth of commerce 
and a perfect natural setting have combined 


through the corridors of time, has com econo’ 

the story of Texas. Discovered in |5\fbricultur 

by de Pineda, Texas has known the flags @Plan a 
Spain, France, Mexico, the Republic of Texan, Her 
the Confederacy and the United States. give y 
Cattle, oil and cotton—these are the threg Come 
giants that have lifted Texas to the forefromp;-filled 
ee. | 


KERRVILL Visitors will have one of thek=™— _ 
greatest thrills of the trip 

when they visit Kerrville, in the heart of the! 

hill country, 70 miles N.W. of San Antonio,| PAM 

Rippling streams and rugged mountains make| 

this section a chosen vacation center. Great.) the no! 

est refuge for deer and wild turkey in the! handle. 





great Southwest. Blue Bonnet Hotel, Thurs.) countr) 
day noon. vites Y 
es 
LUBBOCK Es _ Lubbock while in 
exas. Largest cotton, cattle 
and grain market in West Texas. Hotel— PHA 
school—medical center—Texas Technological} gojden 
College 8rd largest Texas College with over strong 
3,500 students annually. Western hospitality} chartet 
and modern progressiveness. Meet Hotel canta 
Lubbock, Thursday noon. ” yy 
MCALLE McAllen in the Lower Rio ; 
Grande Valley is cooler in 
summer than héme towns of most Kiwanians, POR 
due to refreshing Gulf breezes. Visit this 
famed Texas Valley with 8,000,000 citrus trees: } cated 
150 fishing “holes”; beautiful bathing beach- } Mexice 
es; nearby alluring, romantic Mexico: lush | center: 
fields of vegetables; 700 miles paved roads. extend 
Casa de Palmas Hotel, Tuesday noon. = 
100N. 





MARSHAL Eastern doorway to Texas. 

Marshall area bulks large 
in Texas history, her scenic wonders, fisher- | breath 
man’s paradise, the great oil fields at her} best o 
gate will enthrall you. Kiwanians and Mar-} 27 inc 


RAY 





shall invite you to pause on your way to the h 
oe a ake ‘Galves . Port and vite you : a} 5 chure 
nes at lag ng Pace Nig od. Tebfiste Texas Centennial. The Marshall Hotel, Wed-| course 
her A a na ¢ e » SSS = : nesday noon. Port I 

; the lat 
— —e fist He 


HARLINGE Geog. and commercial 

center of Valley. Pop. 
15,000 but trade territory of 65,000; Main 
highways and two railroads. Now being con- 
nected with Intra-Coastal Canal. 12 hotels ac- 


—— 


MERCEDES te + Mg the geographical lo- de 


of Mercedes it con- 
sistently leads the Rio Grande Valley in car 
lot shipments of fruits and vegetables. Val- 











commodating greater number of Valley's ley headquarters of the Union Sulphur Com-} 7° 
$1,000,000 tourist trade; $350,000 High School ; pany, one of the major developers of the deep and t 
Auditorium for Valley Mid-Winter Fair and oil field North of the city. School Cafeteria,| with ] 
music events. Rees-Wil-Mond Hotel, Tuesday Friday noon. welaor 
noon. eS ain 
HENDERSO Visit Henderson and the 

great East Texas Oil SAN 

Field. More than 20,000 producing wells in America’s greatest 
the world’s largest oil field—45 miles long, MINERAL WELLS health resort is} ten he 
3 to 9 miles wide. Discovery Well just six only a _two_ hour drive from Dallas, the Mie I 
miles west of Henderson. Attend the CEN- Centennial City. Clubs meets at the Baker fa 
TENNIAL OIL JUBILEE celebration at Hen- Hotel, Tuesday noon. elds 
derson, September 7, 1936. Club meets at ane 
Randolph Hotel, Friday noon. eaut 
Tempe 
———_—_—|}—— _—_____—_— meets 
NORTH FORT WORTH 2,38! 9 — 

is located # 


HOUSTO In the Nation, Houston is 
first in Petroleum ; first Cot- 
ton Port; first Spot Cotton Market; third in 


in that part of Greater Fort Worth where 
the West really begins. Here the two great 


SAN 




















entertainment; surf fishing and bathing, bull Exports; sixth in Total Foreign Commerce. Packing Houses, Public Stock Yards and i G 
fighting, all in the Garden of Golden Grape- In the State: first in Population; Retail allied interests are located. Our Southwest- } °° 
fruit down on the Rio Grande. The climate Sales; Manufacturing; Railroad Facilities ; ern Exposition and Fat Show greatly en- oo 
is cooled by Gulf breezes. Club meets at El Warehouse Facilities ; and School Enrollment. larged is in new buildings for the Texas heath, 
Jardin Hotel, Thursday noon. Meet at Rice Hotel, Wednesday noon. Centennial. Boulevard M. E. Church, Friday a 
Te noon. __§ Wedn 
Population 15,131 ; el- Center of the famous Poa 
BROWNWOO —_ oe JACKSONVILLE East Texas tomato os a SAR 
cated in the center of the best livestoc section, will stage the 1936 National Tomato entennia 
and agricultura) region of Texas. Abundance Show, May Sp ol 2. The event will officially OAK CLIFF, DALLAS visitors wel- — South 
of gas and oil and other natural resources. open Texas Centennial Exposition Week. The come to Oak Cliff and Dallas. We would § Acade 
Two standard class A colleges. Numerous program includes pageants, sports, folklore like to meet every visiting Kiwanian at the f— Teach 
manufacturing concerns. A 500 acre state festival, parades, luncheons, banquets in ad- Oak Cliff Y. M. C. A. on Thursday at 12:15. — world 
park on Lake Brownwood, with 96 miles of dition to the tomato exhibits. Palace Cafe, mate, 
shore line and a veritable fisherman's para- Thursday noon. oppor 
dise, Hotel Brownwood, Thursday noon. swim 








river. 












le Of the} 


economic importance. Varied industry and 
riculture have grown with steady strides. 
Plan a trip to Texas this year for your vaca- 
n, Here southern and western hospitality blend 
give you a welcome you'll never forget. 
Come to Texas—with its golden days and 
rfilled nights. Visit this empire of contrasts. 
will be an unforgettable trip for you. 


for the Centennial! 
MTEOU TO VISIT, SEE, LEARN AND STAY 


SHERMAN Located in rich agricultural 
area, served by six rail lines 
and fine system of concrete roads. One of 
Texas’ leading manufacturing and flour mill- 
ing centers. Although tax rate is low mu- 
nicipal improvements and services are un- 
excelled. Excellent schools, churches, parks. 
Austin College, second oldest college in 
State. Grayson Hotel, Thursday noon. 





the trip 
‘t of the! 
catouitl PAMPA ao your trip to the Texas Cen- 


ns make} 


nnial visit Pampa, located in 


. Great.) the north central portion of the Texas Pan- 
- in thet handle. Center of the richest oil and wheat 
Thurs.) country in the United States. All Pampa in- 


TAYLOR The city and our club wel- 

comes you to the city of op- 
portunity and world’s greatest cotton mar- 
ket. Good schools, hotels, theaters. Many 
historical spots. Directly on the route to 
Austin, State Capital and San Antonio. Visit 







TROUP In Smith County, on the western 
edge of the world’s greatest oil 
field. Population 3,000. Industries are oil and 
agriculture — cotton, tomatoes, vegetables, 
truck and feedstuffs. Accredited high school 
with 31 units of affiliation; beautiful 
churches and homes. 4 paved highways, Nat- 
ural gas; artesian water. On main line of 
Mo. Pac. Six of the finest trains in the south 
and ten busses daily. 





TYLER The garden spot of East Texas 
and the home of the East Texas 
Rose Festival. Good roads, good water, good 
schools, and good people. Come to see us 
while you are in Texas. Blackstone Hotel, 











vites you. Texas. Visit the Centennial. Visit Taylor! Friday noon. 
Blazilmar Hotel, Wednesday noon. 
rs 
while in 
1, Cattle The Hub City of the Lower Rio On the Will Ro , 
p < y gers Highway, 35 
Hotel— PHARR Grande Valley. “The Garden of TEXARKANA VEGA miles from the Texas-New Mexi- 


ological} golden Grapefruit.” A royal welcome thirty 











co State Line. In the heart of a great wheat 





th over} ctrong awaits you at the Pharr Kiwanis club Spend the day in the g- farmin rais 
ea Vee ee a 3 é > é anis club, ( By . € g and cattle raising territory. Boasts 
pitality | chartered 1925. Meets Thursday noon, Ki- wen Contensias ner of one of the liveliest clubs in Kiwanis. Meet 
Hotel fF. ild Club meets at the Hotel . > 
wanis Building. Grim. Wetnasday tach. with us on Wednesday noon, Ivy Building. 
Kiwanis Fellowship—Good Programs . : Bring your guests. 
ver ee 
oler in 
sniant| PORT ARTHUR 29"t, Ait, ot WHEN IN TEXAS, COME TO HUNTSVILLE 
-oeg: }cated on Lake Sabine near the Gulf of ee 4 
beach’ Mexico, is the world’s largest oil refining Visit the former home of General Sam Houston, and stand with bared head in rev- 
o: lush }center. Kiwanians visiting the Centennial are erent homage at his grave, where on his monument is the encomium of his friend, 
roads, | extended a cordial invitation to come to Port > Jackson—‘“ T Tj ‘are of Houston’s Fame.” 
n. — Arthur. Meet at Goodhue Hotel, Wednesday Andrew Jackson The World Will Take Care : 


Texas, 
s large 
fisher- 
at her 
d Mar- 
’ to the 
|, Wed- 


oon. 





5 
RAYMONDVILLE 8%9,,y 1) a8 

County. “The 
breath of a nation.’’ Famous for earliest and 
best onions. Rio Grande Valley. Rainfall— 
27 inches; temperature—71°. Fine schools, 
churches, highways, fishing and hunting, golf 
course, irrigation. Near new deep port at 
Port Isabel. Just below King Ranch, one of 
the largest cattle ranches in the world. Tour- 


~————f ist Hotel, Thursday noon. 


ical lo- 
it con- 
in car 
s. Val- 
r Com- 
le deep 
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reatest 
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Eighty minutes north of Houston on U. S. Highway 75, the International route from 
Winnipeg to Galveston, Huntsville is easily accessible to all parts of the nation. 


Many other attractions, both historic and modern will be of interest to the Hunts- 
ville visitor. Chief among them are the Sam Houston State Teachers College—oldest 
west of the Mississippi River; the Central Plant and Administrative unit of the Texas 
Prison System; a State Fish Hatchery, all open to visitors; a well developed lumber 
industry; beautiful homes; lovely flowers, and a hospitable and cultured citizenship. 
A hearty welcome awaits the Centennial Visitor in Huntsville, the ‘‘Mt. Vernon of 

Texas.’’ Club meets at Gidden’s Cafe, Tuesday noon. 








RUSK Make your plans now to visit this 

east Texas city during your visit 
to Texas and the Centennial. County seat of 
Cherokee County, in the heart of a rich oil 
and tomato growing area. Our club joins 
with Dallas and all of Texas in bidding you 
welcome to Texas! Deckard’s Cafe, Friday 
noon. 





SAN ANTONIO 100 years ago a page 

of history was writ- 
ten here with the blood of heroes. The Ala- 
mo. Palace of the Spanish Governors. Old 
Missions. Fort Sam Houston. Army Flying 
Fields. The modern city that has_ risen 
around the ancient battle ground. City of 
Beauty, of romance and of living history. 
Temperature 83° summer, 54° winter. Club 
meets at Gunter Hotel, Friday noon. 








di 
SAN BENITO Metropolitan city of the 
Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley. Gateway to the South’s newest seaport, 
Port Isabel. Few minutes’ drive over con- 
crete roads perfumed with odor of citrus 
blossoms, to deep sea fishing, wild game 
hunting, modern recreation grounds and his- 
toric old Mexico. Stonewall Jackson Hotel, 
Wednesday noon. 





— 
SAN MARCOS Population 6,000, lo- 
eated in historic 
Southwest Texas. Home of the San Marcos 
Academy and of the Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College. Cotton seed center of the 
world. Enviable reputation for healthful cli- 
mate, and as a recreational center affords 
opportunity for golfing, boating, fishing, and 





Swimming in the beautiful San Marcos 
river. Meet at City Hall, Thursday noon. 





WELCOME TO DALLAS! 


KIWANIS DAY AT THE CENTENNIAL IS SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5 


Saturday, September 5, has been officially designated as Kiwanis Day at the 
Texas Central Centennial Exposition at Dallas. 


The date was chosen because the district convention at Muskogee opens on the 

6th. Delegates to the convention and all other Kiwanians who can arrange to 

be in Dallas that day will find open house and a cordial welcome at Kiwanis 

headquarters in the Adolphus Hotel and at the Kiwanis booth in the ‘‘ House 
of Hospitality’’ at the Centennial. 


Welcome to Dallas, Kiwanians! Welcome to the Centennial’s fifteen-million- 
dollar Central Exposition! Come and make the local 
headquarters YOUR headquarters. 


Welcome anytime from June to December, but especially on Kiwanis Day, 
Saturday, September 5th. 


The club meets at the Adolphus Palm Garden, Tuesday noon. 
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cia] outlay for buildings and equip- 
ment, all in a very short period of 
time. It has happened during a period 
when heavy expenditures were required 
to be made for capital outlay in agri- 
culture, manufacturing and in the erec- 
tion of dwellings and business build- 
ings. 


Some Implications 


The change from a selective to a non- 
selective secondary school population 
has increased tremendously the range 
of social and economic desires of those 
enrolled therein. During recent years 
this increase has been greater for the 
industrial and agricultural than for 
the professional and managerial classes. 
The first effect would naturally be a 
reduction of emphasis on the university 
preparatory aim and increased em- 
phasis on general intelligence and at- 
titudes toward people and their activi- 
ties rather than upon grooming for a 
professional vocation. 

To meet this changing conception of 
the purpose of secondary education, it 
has been necessary to increase the num- 
ber of courses, to enrich the subject 
matter of courses and to redirect the 
study approach of pupils in the social 
studies, the physical and biological 
sciences and the practical] arts. 

The non-selective secondary school 
includes more than ever before, num- 
bers capable of benefitting by training 
in music, the pictorial and plastic arts, 
and dramatic art. It may be added 
that communities emerging from the 
traditions of a busy frontier life will 
find in the appreciation subjects those 
elements of culture which give dignity 
and tone to what may otherwise be 
tawdry leisure-time activities. 

Our society needs the return to the 
community of this diversity of inter- 
ests and capacities whetted by training 
to the point where individuals are cap- 
able of selecting and free to pursue, 
within the limitations of the social and 
economic structure, the vocations and 
avocations of their choice. 


Changing Curriculum Provisions in 
the Secondary School 


A partial picture of how adequately 
Canada has endeavored to meet the 
challenge of the new secondary school 
may be given by presenting data on 
courses offered and pupils enrolled 
therein for the provinces of Ontario, 
Manitoba, the City of Winnipeg, and by 
genera] comment on the situation in 
the small high school. 

1. The Province of Ontario. 

Ontario has provided for vocational 
training in full-time, day vocational 
schools or departments. In 1933, out 


of a total secondary school enrollment 
of 114,345, there were 34,578 pupils 
enrolled in purely vocational classes. 
In addition, some provision was made 
for the election of courses in the reg- 
ular continuation, high school and col- 


(From page 266) 


legiate departments. However, in the 
latter institutions emphasis appears to 
be placed very largely on the well es- 
tablished courses in English, the lan- 
guages, history, science and mathema- 
tics. The extent to which pupils are 
enrolled in the art, commercial and 
practical arts courses may be shown 
by the following data:— 


requirements, business and practical 
arts and courses, and the appreciation 
subjects. All community interests and 
ambitions are assembled under one 
roof and many potential capacities are 
provided for. The illustrations from 
the secondary schoo] curricula of On- 
tario and Winnipeg are indicative of 
present trends in the larger centers. 


Total enrollment in Collegiate and High Schools...............cccccccccccececceeceececeeceeceeeeece 68,603 
1. Number of pupils taking English Literature.....................cccccccccceceececoecceccenecees 61.878 
a OY Ar «I CI IRIEL, cbse a pagbbnebeciuonseebbecssbenseoes  erbocbanesuceces 52,460 
a, NW UNE NE cass cosccnsaecaraccesssennesccnccncvuseeceocssseesiucece 40,141 
i UN FINI RN occ nccisksescscncevcsenonccierrasssaectenesenyeocescseess 19,800 
cr Cc I a a sii sebcb causcacensweabeuncodeoceorsneccss 13,952 
6. Number of pupils taking Household Science 2,296 
7. Number of pupils taking Manual Training...................cccccsccccscsssssscsseccsscssceescees 2,642 
8. Number of pupils taking Music............... . 1,488 
9. Number of pupils taking Commercial........ 1,369 
10. Number of pupils taking Agriculture....... 10,539 


With the exception of agriculture 
nearly all of the pupils enrolled in the 
last six courses, listed above, complete 
the subject in Grade IX. 

2. Manitoba and the City of Winnipeg. 

Of 19,629 pupils enrolled in the sec- 


ondary schools of Manitoba in 1933, 
there were 3,138 taking technical 
courses, only 49 of whom were occu- 


pied on purely vocational studies. In 
the city of Winnipeg in 1935 there 


were 5,717 pupils out of 7,016 enrolled, 


devoting part-time work to Household 
and Industrial Arts. Manitoba has 
adopted the theory that courses point- 
ing toward manual vocations should 
not be divorced from the school pro- 
viding for study in the traditional sub- 
jects. Table III for one of the Winni- 
peg high schools shows the distribution 
of pupils by subject in Grade X and 
XI for the year 1935. 

The high school reported in Table 
III provides 140 individual pupil pro- 
grammes as seen by these examples :— 





The Small Rural High School 


Throughout Canada the small rural 
high school limits its offerings very 
largely to matriculation requirements. 
During recent years there has been a 
tendency in the Prairie Provinces to 
accredit music, art and the practical 
arts. In January 1936, the Advisory 
Board for the Province of Manitoba 
decided to grant but one high school 
certificate hoping this action would 
have the effect of giving equal status 
in the public mind to all courses of the 
secondary school curriculum. 

The smallness of the rural high 
school staff renders it difficult to pro- 
vide the necessary training to accom- 
modate a broad curriculum. It would 
appear as if departmentalization ex- 
tended downward to include Grade VII, 
and the engagement of teachers trained 
in music, the pictorial and plastic arts, 
and the practical arts offers a partial 
solution to the problem of differentia- 








TABLE III 


Enrollment by 


Subject 


English = : ee 
History ‘ en . 
Biclogy 

Physiology 

Geometry 

Latin 
French ; : 
German .........0000+: 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 
Arithmetic ; 
Bookkeeping . 


Home Economics ........ 
Industrial Art ............ 
Physics 
Chemistry 


Genera] Science ............... re Oe 


Physical Training 


Business Correspondence ............ 


In this high school, typical for the 
city of Winnipeg, is a curriculum hav- 
ing English, History and Physical Edu- 


cation required of all, with the re- 
mainder of the pupil’s programme 
elective. The elections by pupils are 


widely distributed across matriculation 


Subjects in 
During | the Year 1935. 





a Winnipeg High School 
Grade XI 
467 Pupils 
467 
467 
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tion of curricula in the smal] high 


school. 


The Elementary School 
Almost the entire population of 
elementary school age is at schoo] dur- 
(Turn to page 314) 
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The Question Box « 


| Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


| Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 


Some of these questions, 














Q.—What is the pro rata expense 
plan in connection with the Internation- 
al convention? (Club Secretary.) 


A.—There is no pro rata expense 
plan in connection with International 
conventions. Each club pays the trav- 
eling and registration expense of its 
own delegates. While some districts 
have adopted a pro rata expense plan 
for district meetings, no such plan has 
ever been adopted for International 
conventions. 


Q.—We have a male quartette com- 
posed of members of our club. They 
are planning to attend the Washington 
Convention to help in the entertain- 
ment. Will it be necessary for them to 
register? (Club President.) 


A.—Yes, all Kiwanians are expected 
to register whether they are soloists, 
members of quartettes, glee clubs, or 
other talent. This has always been the 
policy. Choruses composed of individ- 
uals not connected with Kiwanis or 
uniformed bands of boys, ete., are not 
required to register. Those in charge 
of musical units having in their mem- 
bership adult non-Kiwanians should in- 
form the chairman of the International 
Committee on Music when they check 
the unit in with him at Washington 
and he will make the necessary ar- 
rangements for guest badges for them 
All Kiwanians, their wives, and adult 
members of their families in attend- 
ance at the convention are expected to 
register. 


Q.—Shall a Kiwanis club go on rec- 
ord as lending its support to a WPA 
project? Is a Kiwanis club involving 
itself in politics when it goes on record 
as being willing to sponsor such ac- 
tivities? (Club Secretary.) 


A.—Whether or not a Kiwanis club 
should get actively behind a project 
depends upon the project itself. After 
all is said and done in most of these 
projects a community furnishes a good- 
ly proportion of the funds to put the 
work over. Whether the project is 
something that is vitally needed by the 
community or not and whether the 
community’s finances and tax rate are 
such that even with the proportion fur- 
nished by the government the project 
is desirable certainly are factors which 
should be considered before a club 
should give its support. Approach the 
matter as you would any other civic 


improvement that might be suggested. 
Make an unbiased, careful analysis of 
the situation and approach it on a 
strictly business basis before giving 
support to any project no matter who 
proposes it. 





Q.—Is there any rule as to who 
should be elected delegate to the Inter- 
national convention? Is there any un- 
written law that it should be the presi- 
dent or any other official? May the 
delegate be any member of the club? 
(Member.) 


A.—The delegate to an International 
convention is selected by the member- 
ship and may be any member of the 
club. It is quite customary for a club 
to elect the presiding officer as one of 
the delegates if it is possible for him 
to attend the convention but any mem- 
ber of the club may be elected one of 
the two delegates. 


Q.—What is the practice among clubs 
in Canada with reference to the classi- 
fications of Barrister and Solicitor? 
(Club Secretary.) 


A.—tThe limitations of the “right of 
audience” of the solicitor have been 
recognized as a division in the legal 
profession and some clubs have two 
members in each division. Generally, 
however, Canadian clubs recognize such 
subdivisions of legal practice as cor- 
porate, real estate, commercial, etc., 


Q.—Two of our members have asked 
for several months’ leave of absence. 
Will you please tell me what Kiwanis 
International expects of each club in 
the rule of such temporary absences? 
(Club Secretary.) 


A.—The Board of Directors should 
consider the request on its merits and 
if the reasons justify an excused ab- 
sence for the period, it should be given. 
This is authorized under Article V, 
Section 2, of the Standard Form for 
Club By-Laws. The absences of these 
men will, of course, count against your 
attendance average as they will have 
to be carried as members and listed as 
non-attendants during the period for 
which they are excused. They should 
pay dues for the period of their ab- 
sence. If you collect your luncheon fees 
as a portion of your dues, it probably 
would be only fair that you should make 
an adjustment in the amount they 
should pay while they are away. 




















FENCE 


PIONEERS WITH A 
Mew » une POST 
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PAGE refuses to let “well enough” alone 


— is striving constantly to raise the stand- 
ard of fence construction. Heretofore, 
fence posts have been adaptations of ex- 
isting sections. Now PAGE announces 
the new wing channel line Post designed 
especially for fence and fence alone, with 
many advantages resulting — superior gal- 
vanizing, greater strength, a far neater, 
more serviceable installation. 


PAGE alone offers a selection of quality 
fence metals—ARMCO Iron, ALCOA 
Aluminum, Allegheny Stainless Steel, genuine 
Wrought Iron. One of these best serves 
your fence problem. 


Located throughout the United States 
are 92 Page Fence experts who will gladly 
consult with you. Write to one of the 
offices shown below for helpful literature 
and name of Page Fence expert near you. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


This Label— Your Guarantee 
The PAGE P-12 label identifies PAGE gal- 
vanizing which is guarantee d to withstand a 
minimum of 12 one-minute dips by the Preece 
Test. PAGE P-12 galvanizing applies not only 
to fence fabric but also to posts, top rail and 
fittings as well your guarantee of maximum 
resistance to rust 


America’s first wire fence—since 1883 




















Keep On the Right Road 


to the Convention 


Ever go the wrong way and trav- 
el many miles before discovering 
your mistake? This new Air- 
plane Type 


AUTO COMPASS 
constantly tells you direction of 
travel. Sticks to windshield. Base 
17-8 ins. diameter. ONLY $1.95 
POSTPAID including Compen- 
sator. SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED or your money refund- 
ed if returned within ten days 
Rifles, Telescopes, Binoculars, 
Hunting Knives, etc 





Catalog on 
dir Guns, 
LEE SALES CO. (DEPT. K.M.), 35 W. 32nd "ST., N.Y.C. 


request 








THE FLASH-KEY-TAINER 


Use in the Home 
and Auto. 







WITH UNBREAKABLE 
BULB. Keep your temper and 
rotect your KEYS. $1.00 POST- 
or C.O.D. $1.00 plus postage and 


Box 395-K EFFINGHAM, ILL. 


tj p 
PAID, 
fees. 


HIGHTOWER, 
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(From page 312) 


ing ten months of the year, in every 
province of Canada. School buildings 
are within reach of nearly every home. 
Except for the Province of Manitoba, 
with 108 consolidated school districts, 
and a small number of consolidated 
districts elsewhere, transportation fa- 
cilities are not provided. Teaching 
equipment is more adequate in the rural) 
schools of Eastern than of Western 
Canada. Text books are authorized for 
each subject and in general are pur- 
chased by the parents, but provision 
for reference works and other reading 
matter are inadequate at both the 
elementary and secondary school levels. 

The elementary school curriculum, 
Grades I-VI inclusive, provides for the 
instruction of all children in the three 
R’s, Physical Education, Geography, 
History, Civics, Health, Nature Study, 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, 
Music and the manual arts. Efficiency 
of instruction in these subjects varies 
from district to district according to 
teacher capacity and training. There 
is inspection of all schools but in gen- 
eral it is inspection rather than su- 
pervision. 

There is but to conclude that al- 
though much has been attempted and 
accomplished much remains to be done. 
This is especially true of the new sec- 
ondary school. In addition to the 
problems of providing for individual 
differences by way of the curriculum, 
three others confront us, the buildings, 
the unemployed graduate of the high 
school, and the training of teachers to 
manage the new courses. Many build- 
ings are not well suited for the man- 
agement of the new curriculum. Thou- 
sands of unemployed high school grad- 
uates are not as yet accommodated in 
evening classes. There is an actual 
shortage of teachers qualified to meet 
the demands of the new outlook in sec- 
ondary education. 


Should the Problem be Localized 
or Assisted Federally? 


The problem of the weight of in- 
creasing school costs is summarized in 
the following statement from Bulletin 
No. 3, “Cost of Education,” published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in 1934: “If the number of persons 
gainfully employed is a fair indication 
of ability to pay, the weight of school 
costs could be said to have been in re- 
cent years about 40 per cent heavier in 
the country as a whole than in pre-war 
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years, but because schools are in the 
main supported by small communities, 
the increase has been much more than 
40 per cent in some and less in others.” 

The benefits of the public school are 
not limited to the school district or 
province but are national. Inequality 
of ability to provide educational facili- 
ties is widespread throughout school 
districts, municipalities or counties, and 
from province to province; in addition, 
recency of economic and school de- 
velopment has cast an unusually heavy 
burden upon the poorer and more re- 
cently organized areas. 

Economists are generally agreed that 
the major burden of taxation for serv- 
ices of general benefit, such as the 
administration of justice, or educa- 
tion, should be levied upon income. [In 
Canada, the federal government is the 
only body competently placed to levy 
upon income derived from widely dis- 
tributed and over-lapping interprovin- 
cial sources; it is likewise the only body 
competently placed to distribute rev- 
enues to the point of need. 

Great Britain has sensed the na- 
tional significance of the school and 
the problems involved in supporting 
the institution locally. Consequently, 
over 50 per cent of the cost of school- 
ing is borne by the national govern- 
ment out of funds derived from sources 
other than a tax upon real property. 
At least two of the states of the union 
have caused a large part of the school 
burden to be borne out of state funds 
secured by means other than realty 
taxes, 

Previous to the depression the fed- 
eral governments of Canada and the 
United States aided vocational educa- 
tion. During the period of the de- 
pression the federal government of the 
United States has aided education gen- 
erally without increasing federal con- 
trol over education. 

The writer knows that a very con- 
siderable body of opinion in Western 
Canada favors federal aid to education 
without ear-marking grants-in-aid for 
specific purposes. It is equally well 
known that the provinces are averse 
to federal interference in school man- 
agement just as local districts are con- 
cerned over surrendering control to 
provincial departments of education. 
Racial and religious differences are 
factors in both situations, but there is 
also local district-mindedness. Through 
creating a local unit for educational 
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administration sufficiently large to war- 
rant responsibility and wisdom in mak- 
ing schoo] expenditures, Britain arrived 
at the point where national revenues 
were distributed to education in in- 
creasing amounts while national con- 
trol over education was actually di- 
minished. It is unbelievable that 
Canada cannot evolve some similar so- 
lution. 


Three Essentials of 
Kiwanis 
By F. K. HIRSCH 


Immediate Past Governor, Louisiana- 
Mississippi District 


1. We recognize no business or pro- 
fession in Kiwanis. 

In order that one may become a 
member it is necessary that he fill a 
certain classification. Having filled 
that classification we are no longer in- 
terested in his business or profession. 
There are no doctors, judges, ministers 
or business men in a Kiwanis club. 
We are John or Bill or Henry. All the 
usual differences of station in life are 
forgotten or ignored and we meet our 
fellowmen on a common ground, bound 
to them by the ties of mutual interests 
and the desire for civic betterment. 
Calling your fellow-Kiwanian by his 
given name promotes that feeling of 
equality and comradeship that makes 
our membership so desirable. 

2. We recognize no religious affilia- 
tion in Kiwanis. 

In a Kiwanis club we find men of all 
churches and creeds. But we are not 
interested in the church to which you 
belong. We are only interested in there 
being brought into the club those moral 
and ethical teachings which are basic 
in all religions, and that each of us, to 
the best of his ability, put to work the 
high principles for which all religions 
stand. Reverence, charity, probity, con- 
sideration for others, are all tenets to 
which all of us can subscribe. 

3. We recognize no political affilia- 
tion in Kiwanis, 

In Kiwanis we find men of all shades 
of political opinion, but as a group we 
do not care, as to which party you be- 
long. We are only interested in good 
government, in better government. We 
are obligated to exercise the privilege 
of the franchise. We will go to the polls 
and vote and we will not be influenced 
by partisan politics, but by the desire 
to put into office the men best fitted by 
experience and actuated by the desire 
to have our nation’s business justly 
and honorably administered. Only when 
we have done that, have we fulfilled 
our obligation as citizens and have 
done our part in making our nation, 
the really great nation that it is capa- 
ble of becoming. 

These three essentials, unique per- 
haps, have made and are making of 
Kiwanis a recognized power in our na- 
tional life and cause us to prize our 
membership in it, as of high value. 
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Nebraska-lowa Highway Safety Work 


By R. W. KELLEY 


Chairman, Nebraska-lowa District Safety 


Committee; Member, Ottumwa, 


line of our Nebraska-Iowa District 

safety campaign, together with an 
explanation of our Iowa State Safety 
Council. 

The Red Harvest on the highway 
still continues; and the time has come 
for a united movement, with all organ- 
izations in every community, state and 
the nation to combine their efforts 
toward the common goal: to eliminate 
murders on our highways. 

No problem has been attacked more 
earnestly and sincerely in an educa- 
tional manner by individual organiza- 
tions throughout the country than this 
great tragedy, this appalling loss of 
life due to motor accidents, yet it has 
gained on us steadily, showing us 
that we have not been approaching 
this problem in the right manner. 

This steadily mounting toll of in- 
juries and fatalities on our highways 
is a challenge to all of us both as 
organizations and as individuals, and 
we of the Nebraska-Iowa-District 
have accepted the challenge, not 
through Kiwanis alone but as a basic 
organization around which to combine 
all other interested organizations 
throughout the district. 

We must consider the fact that this 
job of accident prevention includes 
four E.’s: Education, Engineering, En- 
actment, Enforcement. We have been 
stressing education in the past and will 
continue to do so to the fullest extent 
in the future. The engineering angle 
will also be stressed to the fullest pos- 
sible extent, but in the past, enactment 
and enforcement of traffic laws and 
regulations, with but very few excep- 
tions throughout the country, have 
been lax to the lowest degree. It is 
upon these two E’s that the strength 
of this combined organization which 
we are building must be centered. 

About six years ago the Kiwanis 
Club of Waterloo, Iowa, started the 
City Safety Council movement in Iowa 
under the leadership of B. L. Holton, 
secretary of the club. This plan 
spread to Des Moines, Ottumwa and 
other major cities throughout the 
state, through the following years. 

In Ottumwa, Iowa, where the Ki- 
wanis club had started the safety 
council this city plan was followed up 
for a few years until in 1935, it was 
decided that it was inadequate to cope 
with the situation and we realized that 
more help and codperation where 
needed in this work. 

The District Safety Committee be- 
gan to study the problem and after 
considerable thought and planning it 
was decided to form a County Safety 
Council, incorporating in it every or- 
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ganization in the county such as; civic, 
social, railroad, lodge, school, farm 
organizations, towns,etc. 

Serving on the District Safety Com- 
mittee are Arthur J. Denney Farrburg, 
Nebraska, Harvey Johnson, Omaha. 
H. J. Callahen, Fort Dodge, Iowa; and 
Robert Firm, Tecumseh, Nebraska. 

An organization meeting was called 
and 40 organizations answered the 
call, sending their presidents or 
elected heads and one more from each 
group to represent them at the meet- 
ing. Out of this meeting was born the 
Wapello County Safety Council. 

This County Safety Council grew 
with such great success that we de- 
cided the plan was worthy of presenta- 
tion to the district, so accordingly it 
was presented to the district conven- 
tion at Norfolk, Nebraska, in Septem- 
ber 1935, where it was given a cordial 
reception and a motion was passed by 
the convention, making highway safety 
work along this plan one of the 
major objectives of the Nebraska- 
Iowa District for the future. 

This plan of organization was sent 
to each club in the district where it 
met with considerable interest al- 
though action on it was slow until 
December 8, 19385, when a meeting 
was called in Des Moines, Iowa, to 
which all interested organizations were 
invited in a manner similar to the 
organization of the Wapello County 
Safety Council. 


lowa State Safety Council Formed 


There were some 40 state organi- 
zations represented at this meeting 
and from it was formed the Iowa State 
Safety Council, with Mr. Earl Hall of 
Mason City, Iowa, as president. As 
sponsor of the original county safety 
council plan, the writer was appointed 
organization chairman to carry on this 
work throughout the state. 

This Iowa State Safety Council 
adopted as its plan of organization the 
plan of the Wapello County Safety 
Council, which was originally the Ne- 
braska-Iowa District Safety Committee 
plan, as well as taking the Wapello 
County Council emblem as the state 
emblem. 


The Program 


The program of these councils will 
cover united support of such legisla- 
tion, both state and local, as may be 
determined upon as best contributing 
to safe motor traffic: studying the 
major causes of accidents and sub- 
mitting recommendations for their 

(Turn to page $20) 
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They Remembered the Alamo 


(From page 279) 


force of defenders who were divided 
into groups and stationed at strategic 
points, and many of the things that 
take so long to describe happened simul- 
taneously. 

Travis was in command of a group in 
the northwest corner of the outer en- 
closure, manning a gun that commanded 
a breach in the north wall. “No ren- 
dirse, muchachos!” (Don’t surrender, 
boys!) he cried, as he fell, killed by 
a bayonet thrust. 

Bonham, on the church roof, directed 
the cannon and rifle fire on the enemy 
as they poured into the enclosure simul- 
taneously on three sides, until every 
man was dead—long before which they 
had exhausted their supply of cannon 
balls and were using pieces of iron, 
rocks, or anything else that came handy. 

Crockett was in the barracks at the 
south end of the outer enclosure, but 
he sallied forth to die in the open. He 
was shot down in front of the chapel, 
but not before he had accounted for a 
number of the enemy. One account says 
his body was surrounded by those of 
seventeen Mexicans whom he had killed 
during those last desperate moments. 

Bowie was confined to his cot in a 
room inside the chapel. He propped him- 
self against the wall as the Mexicans 
entered, and pistol] in either hand, shot 
them coolly and deliberately until killed 
by a bayonet thrust. Whereupon the 
Mexicans hoisted his body on their bay- 


onets and carried it around in triumph. 

Thus every man within the Alamo 
was killed, fighting to the last. 

Only eight of the defenders of the 
Alamo were native Texans. The rest 
came from the different states, and 
from some of the European countries. 
Many had been in Texas but a few 
weeks. They knew that behind Bejar 
were the defenseless women and chil- 
dren of the unprepared colonists. They 
deliberately offered themselves as a sac- 
rifice, and although all of them met 
death, theirs was the victory. Two 
precious weeks were gained by their 
stand, and San Jacinto and indepen- 
dence were the result. 

No wonder the world remembers the 
Alamo, 

Full ceremonies on March 6, historic 
date in San Antonio, began at 7:30 in 
the morning and continued until about 
8:00 in the evening. These included 
commemorative services by various pa- 
triotic organizations, the Catholic, Jew- 
ish, Masonic bodies, and war veterans, 
the Battle of Flowers Association, and 
the regular army air forces. 

In the evening a roll call of twenty- 
one states and six nations whose native 
sons died in the Alamo was called with 
Attorney General Carl Nesbit calling 
the names and Governor James V. AIll- 
red accepting the flags as they were 
presented by the official representatives 
of these states and nations. 


Centennial Central Exposition at Dallas 


(From page 278) 


The Agricultural 
Building will be a 
feature attraction. 
There the visitor 
will learn how 100 
years of persever- 
ance have con- 
verted Texas from 
a trackless wilder- 
ness into a_ vast 
empire that is first 
in the nation in the 
production of cotton and foodstuffs. 

Folklore of many regions of the 
nation will be presented for the first 
time this year as a major special event 
of a world’s fair when the National 
Folk Festival is held. 

Composed of groups of people from 
all over the United States, especially 
from Texas and the Southwest, the 
Folk Festival will give authentic folk 
songs, dances and stories. These are 
not as song writers, playwrights and 
writers think they may have been, but 
are the genuine native folk expres- 
sions that are alive today in various 
communities, carried down through 
successive generations. 


EB. B. La Roche 








Harry E. Gordon W. L. Stangel 


E. B. LaRoche, President of the Dallas Club, 
whose firm made all preliminary designs for the 
general development of the Exposition at Dallas. 
He is associate architect on the Art Museum and 
has had direct charge of several projects built by 
private exhibitors. His partner, Mr. Dahl, was 
loaned to the Exposition as Technical director and 
Centennial Architect. 


Kiwanian Harry E. Gordon of Dallas is Vice- 
President of the Dallas Park Board which exer- 
cises control of the ground, and permanent and 
temporary structures being constructed for the Ex- 
position. $3,500,000 is being spent for a civic 
center including museums for Fine Arts, Natural 
History and Aquarium, Domestic Science, Band 
Shell, Botanical Gardens, fountains and lakes. 


W. L. Stangel also of Dallas is manager of 
Live Stock Show and exhibits, which will be the 
largest and most varied ever held. 
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Festivals will be given in every 
county in Texas between now and the 
opening of the exposition. From these 
county groups will be selected the 
singers, dancers, players and story 
tellers who will appear in the Exposi- 
tion Festival. Likewise, the best per- 
formers from other sections of the 
United States will be brought to the 
festival. 

Another large building is the Hall 
of Foods and Beverages. The foods 
show promises to be one of the largest 
ever assembled in the world. 

Many athletic contests in the Sta- 
dium, music, lectures—not to mention 
fun on the Midway—all will offer a 
great diversity of entertainment to 
the visitor. 

The City of Dallas, where all this is 
assembled, is the economic capital of 
the Southwest. It is a city which blends 
the charm of the old South with the 
traditions of the West. 

Much of what the visitor will see 
at tthe exposition will be the handi- 
work of Kiwanians, who strongly 
supported the plan for the Centen- 
nial Exposition and are helping to 
carry it through. 


The great classic modern buildings 
have been designed by E. B. LaRoche, 
president of the Dallas Kiwanis club, 
and the two score architects working 
under his direction. 

Harry E. Gordon, another promi- 
nent Dallas Kiwanian, is vice-president 
of the city of Dallas Park Board, which 
appropriated $3,500,000 with which it 
will erect seven of the Centennial 
buildings. 

The great live stock show, to be 
housed in a special building, will be 
directed by W. L. Stangel, widely- 
known Dallas Kiwanian. 

The most extensive and varied show 
ever held is being arranged. Practically 
every breed will be on_ exhibit. 

The Kiwanis clubs of Texas have 
lent their support in many ways to 
encourage support of the Centennial 
Celebrations in their communities. The 
Dallas club volunteered the services of 
its members to exposition directors to 
assist in raising private subscriptions 
of $2,000,000 for Centennial Exposi- 
tion buildings. Kiwanians bought gen- 
erously, and aided greatly in distri- 
buting them to the public so that this 
great fair of 1936 might be possible. 


When You Get to Washington 


(From page 261) 


enabled to choose from the whole range 


of prices, from very low to extremely 
high. Don’t worry about prices in 
Washington. 


Of course the first place he went was 
Registration Headquarters. Might as 
well get it over with. Registration 
wasn’t hard. He signed a three-way 
card which gave his name for the offi- 
cial record, for his district and for In- 
formation Headquarters file. (Wouldn’t 
have received that telegram so promptly 
later if he hadn’t fixed up this card.) 
Gets his official badge and program, 
then goes over to the Credentials Com- 
mittee to see that his club is in good 
standing and that he is listed as a dele- 
gate. They gave him a delegate’s ribbon 
to attach to his badge. He goes over to 
Information Headquarters, finds out 
where the district dinner is to be held 
and where Dr. Karl Myers of Philippi, 
West Virginia, a cousin of his wife’s 
sister, is quartered. Surprised that all 
this information seems readily avail- 
able. 

So John J. Delegate goes to the Sun- 
day Evening Musicale and enjoys every 
minute of the impressive program. And 
he comes back and finds so many people 
to visit and so much to talk about that 
he wants to take a little walk around 
and go to bed. That was the White 
House he saw before. That was the 
Treasury and that is Constitution Av- 
enue. (Must go and see the Kiwanis 
Charter Oaklet first chance he gets. 
That’s on Constitution Avenue.) And 
so to bed. 

Monday morning he decides to walk 
to Constitution Hall after having a nice 
breakfast with a delegate from Salt 


Lake City, another from Las Cruces 
and with a fellow who says he is Herb 
Hennig of Darlington, South Carolina, 
and that he had the first hotel reserva- 
tion in the convention office for the 
fourth consecutive year. He walked over 
but he rode back. Sort of warm. 

He skims through the program and 
finds the conference he should attend 
and he does attend it, just a bit sur- 
prised but really quite proud to note 


that the conference is very well at- 
tended. Seems that Kiwanians take 
their convention conferences’ with 


proper sincerity. He had luncheon at 
the hotel but for dinner he goes shop- 
ping. He finds the seafood the mid- 
westerner always craves. He decides 
he’ll go to a different place every day— 
and he does. It’s “All Kiwanis Night” 
and Fellowship Hour that night. He 
goes and is thrilled as all Kiwanians al- 
ways are. Pretty tired afterwards and 
there’s still a lot of visiting and talk- 
ing to be done. So winds up another 
day. Up real early Tuesday. Fine time 
to go prowling. He gets a sort of “See 
Washington” conveyance and he sees a 
lot before breakfast. Flags flying all 
over; and so to the business session and 
the Fellowship Luncheon where the 
crowds made it one of the greatest 
inter-club meetings imaginable. About 
a thousand clubs all represented at one 
luncheon meeting. It’s Kiwanis Interna- 
tional in action sure enough. 

The afternoon is free for any sort of 
sight-seeing. Of course he goes to places 
he hasn’t seen—must see Mt. Vernon, 
Alexandria, Arlington and even slip 
over to Annapolis—have to get them in 
somehow and he gets a good start Tues- 
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| Please send without obligation prices and illus- 





$155. 00 





trated information on all Rotospeed Rotary Du- 
plicators and tell me how I can try out a 
Rotospeed in my own office free of all charge. 
Name 
Street 
or. 








State 





you are a Kiwanis Club Secretary check 
ae for SPECIAL OFFER information. | 
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PERSONALIZED LUGGAGE MONOGRAM 


This Genuine Cowhide full size bag—18 x 12 x 9 inches— 
is made from selected whole hides with the popular and 
practical Shark Grain Finish. Has the handy Talon Zipper 
Fastener, with strong sidelock and key. Quickly opened 
and closed. Not too large, not too heavy. Takes up little 
space and its flexible construction allows for easy packing 
and accessibility of contents. While the trade name is 
Sport Bag, this substantial and dignified item of luggage 
for lady or ge ntleman should not be confused with cheap 

“sport bags’? made by mass production methods. It’s a 
neat bit of baggage that looks well, wears well and lasts 
for years. Bears your 3 initials in 22K gold monogram 
frame FREE (ordinarily costs $1.50 extra). 


Direct-To-You ONLY $665 


Sent postpaid. Enclose $6.65 Money Order or Check. 
Sent C. O. D., if you prefer, $1.00 deposit required. All 
articles fully guaranteed. Your money refunded if not 
100% satisfied after two weeks’ trial. 

e Write for FREE card cat- 
alog of novel, useful gifts. 
We are America’s largest 
advertising specialty jobbers dealing direct with customers. 


LANDON & WARNER benc's'77 chicane, m. 


USED I.C.S. COURSES 


BOUGHT, SOLD, RENTED 
BARGAIN CATALOG, FREE 


RUSSELL K. WHALEY, Ft. Payne, Ala. 
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yy 4 Leoding os With Ali the 
Facilities of a Fene Hotei 


More than 400 iuxuriously ap 
pointed Rooms and Suites’ with 
every modern convenience 
for transient ts Mex 
Women and Famihes. 

$3 Single — $5 Double 
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* 
CLUB PRIVILEGES 
Available to Guests and Noo- 
Resident Members 


Men's Health 
Baths, Ladies’ Health Baths, 
Billiard ae Sean, & -y Course, 


Handball Ce Courts. » 7 lier: 


mMeDINAH 


CLUB ¢f Chicago 


seg NORTH MICHIGAN » ae 
Address 


Reservations 


to 
H. G. PHILLIPS 
Business 
Manager 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
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CAMP CARLYLE FOR GIRLS 


on top Blue Ridge Mountains. All 
land and water sports. Free horse- 
back riding every day. Private golf 
_ course. Music, dramatics, dancing. 
= crafts, nature lore. Modern sani- 
tation. Living accommodations as comfort- 
able as home. 


Mre. Inez S. Cache Hendersonville, N. C. 
WHEN YOU VISIT NEW YORK== 


Live comfortably in specious, high-ceil- 
inged rooms . . . at a smart central loca- 
tion with imstant access to business and 
amusement centers. 


ROOM and BATH from $2.50 


wore. GREAT NORTHERN 


118 West 57th St. NEW YORK city 

















Kimanis Supplies 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog “F” 
THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Kiwanis Magazine 
| When Writing to Advertisers 














day afternoon but is back in time for 
his district dinner and the president’s 
reception and ball, the latter held in 
that famous Mayflower Hotel, the hotel 
that keeps in the news of the world. 

Wednesday is a repetition of the early 
morning prowl. A lot can be accom- 
plished before breakfast for after all 
one cannot stay in Washington forever. 
The business session is featured by an 
election and John goes in the roped-off 
space and votes on the recommendations 
of the Nominating Conference. Three 
from his district sat in on the Nominat- 
ing Conference last night. John was 
glad he wasn’t one; he would have 
missed the dances with the good looking 
girl from Monroe down in Louisiana. 

More conferences in the afternoon 
and on Wednesday night the main fea- 
ture entertainment. Seems tough that 
this is the last official night. Here we 
must confess that John goes night- 
clubbing. He hates to leave Washing- 
ton; he doesn’t want to go to sleep. So 
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he and a bunch go out and spend seven 
dollars apiece and have a really fine 
time in a perfectly proper manner in 
perfectly proper night clubs. Washing- 
ton has ’em and they are well patron- 
ized by the finest folks in the country. 
John didn’t want to go back to Joliet 
without having seen it all. But he was 
up in the morning. (A shower is after 
all a wonderful invention). Took the 
prowl he had become used to and went 
to the final session and when they 
sang “America” and “God Save the 
King” his eyes were a bit moist too. 
Another convention had ended and an- 
other convention year had begun. 


Better Kiwanian—Better Club 

But John is a better Kiwanian, a 
more appreciative Kiwanian and he’s 
going to make his club a better club and 
a more appreciative club and let them 
try and keep him from the next con- 
vention. He’ll pay his own way and he’ll 
take Mrs. John. 


Harrisburg-Gettysburg Inter-Club Meeting 
By E. T. DE WALD 


Chairman, Pennsylvania District Inter-Club Relations Committee 


way to the Washington Conven- 

tion for a visit to America’s 
greatest Battlefield Shrine at Gettys- 
burg will find the entire territory be- 
tween Pennsylvania’s Capital City and 
the National Capital replete with his- 
toric associations. 

Gettysburg Battlefield has been re- 
stored to its former condition. Nearly 
$4,000,000 has been expended for the 
maintenance and development of this 
National Shrine where more than 1,200 
monuments and tablets of stone, 
bronze, and marble preserve the battle 
lines and mark the places where gal- 
lant officers and men fought and fell. 
Five steel observation towers permit 
greater visualization of the course and 
progress of the three-day struggle, and 
dozens of statues memorialize the 
men who occupied important com- 
mands. 

Founded in 1780, Gettysburg has 
many points of interest for visitors. 
Gettysburg College is the oldest Lu- 
theran College in America. The histor- 
ic Dobbin House, the first school build- 
ing west of the Susquehanna River, 
still stands within the town. The re- 
nowned battle painting of Paul Phil- 
ippoteaux, 364 feet long, containing 
hundreds of horses and thousands of 
men, has its permanent home there. 
The home of Thaddeus Stevens, patron 
of Education, is on one of the little 
town’s main streets. 

Plans are progressing and rapidly 
taking on form for the most outstand- 
ing inter-club meeting in Harrisburg 
ever attended by any Kiwanian. This 
will be on the day before the Inter- 
national Convention opens in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; therefore, it is important 


KC twas to th who tarry on their 


that you arrange your itinerary to 
arrive in Harrisburg not later than 
noon. 

Think of what you get for adding 
to your budget the sum of $6.00, and 
this may be reduced, depending en- 
tirely on the response. We are ex- 
pecting at least 1,500. The trip to the 
famous Battlefield of Gettysburg will 
be made in de luxe busses, leaving 
Harrisburg at 1:00 P. M., a distance 
of 38 miles through picturesque road- 
way, unequaled in any part of the 
country. Upon arrival] federal licensed 
guards will board each bus and ex- 
plain in detail the points of interest. 
Said trip will end at the National 
Cemetery at 4:00 P. M. where Lin- 
coln’s famous address will be recited 
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by a gentleman from Harrisburg, who 
in every sense of the word resembles 
Abraham Lincoln as if molded by a 


sculptor. 
We then return to Harrisburg where 
elaborate preparations await you, 


commencing with dinner at 6:30, after 
which will follow a short address of 
welcome, and then a New York Floor 
Show to last at least one hour, followed 
by dancing. Music will be furnished by 
a famous orchestra from a nearby 
city, who’s reputation for good dance 
music is unsurpassed. We expect to 
have a fine souvenir for the ladies. 

A large committee of at least one 
hundred and fifty from Harrisburg and 
the Pennsylvania District will be on 
hand to welcome you and guide you. 
The distance from Harrisburg to Wash- 
ington, D. C. is only 125 miles, hence 
after the evening’s jollity you can 
entrain at any time, or if by auto 
caravan, you can journey in a few 
hours to your destination. 

This meeting was undertaken only 
after the favorable decision by all 
district governors at a meeting last 


fall in Chicago, where Frank E. Fin- 
ley Governor of the Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict advanced the idea. Your codpera- 
tion will make this mammoth meeting 
a wonderful success. 

For those who have possibly visited 
the famous Battlefield of Gettysburg, 
there are other trips that can be ar- 
ranged, such as to the town of Her- 
shey, situated twelve miles from 
Harrisburg, the “Home of the Hershey 
Chocolate Corporation.” A trip through 
this wonderful factory, the beau- 
tiful Hershey Park, and other points 
of intrest in this garden spot of the 
world will long be remembered by 
anyone selecting this trip. 

Harrisburg, called the City Beauti- 
ful, has many interesting points: the 
$13,000,000 State Capitol Building, 
the $10,000,000 Educational Building, 
the magnificent water front along the 
banks of the Susquehanna River, many 
miles of parkway, and numerous other 
points of interest which space in the 
Magazine cannot be taken to describe. 

Arrange your budget to take in this 
inter-club meeting. 


Th’ South Lakeport Service Club 


Dedicated to the Kiwanis Club of Laconia, New Hampshire 
By ROLLAND RICH GOVE 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of Laconia, New Hampshire 


Th’ fellers ’round th’ village 
They meet on Monday night, 
N’ talk about th’ gov’ment, 
N’ how ter run it right. 


They gather at th’ Tavern, 
N’ strut around n’ smoke. 

N’ though they all look prosp’rous, 
Ye know the’re dern near broke. 


There’s parsons, lawyers, doctors, 
There’s merchants, quite a few. 

There’s undertakers, mailmen, 
There’s judges, one or two. 


There’s men frum ev'ry life work 
A-represented there; 

All kinds n’ shapes n’ sizes— 
Sum bald, n’ sum with hair. 


There’s sum a-talkin’ bizness, 
N’ what they’d oughter do 

Ter cut th’ derned expenses, 
N’ boost th’ profits, too. 


N’ when they’ve got thet settled, 
N’ cussed th’ weather sum, 
They tell th’ latest gossip, 
N’ where they got it frum. 


They huddle in th’ corner— 
Ye jest can’t hear a word. 

N’ then they bust out laffin’ 
At sumthin’ they jest heard. 


Th’ parson rushes over, 
Ter git there "fore they’re done. 
Ye’d oughter see him hustle, 
Afraid he'll miss th’ fun. 


N’ when he gits across there 
They tell another one, 

Chuck full o’ wit n’ humor. 
N’ when th’ yarn is done 


Ye hafter grab yer stomach, 
’Cuz when he laffs, ye know, 
Ye jest can’t help a-jinin’, 
’Cuz he is laffin’ so. 


Th’ treasurer, he labors 
Ter make th’ dues cum in. 
But when he collars sumone 
Why, all they do is grin, 


N’ then they change th’ subject, 
N’ all their troubles bare. 

N’ when he’s safely shifted 
They leave him standin’ there. 


They hang around, a-talkin’, 
Until it’s six-fifteen, 

A hungry lot o’ fellers 
As ever you have seen. 


Th’ president sez, “Cum, boys,” 
An’ each one grabs a seat. 

N’ when th’ blessin’s over— 
My gosh, but how they eat! 


They have a motter, “Service.” 
Thet’s what they’re spozed ter give. 
They help th’ poor n’ needy, 
N’ show ’em how ter live. 


Well, when ye set th’ fellers 
In front o’ things ter eat, 
Ye jest can’t help a-thinkin’ 
Thet motter can’t be beat. 


N’ then they do sum singin’,— 
At least they call it that. 
There’s sum a-singin’ sharp like, 

* sum a-singin’ flat. 


Oh yes, they have sum speakers, 
I most fergot ter say. 

They furnish inspiration 
Ter use frum day ter day. 


They tell o’ things important, 
Thet good folks oughter know. 

It’s thinkin’ ’bout th’ deep things 
Thet makes a feller grow. 


They git th’ fellers thinkin’, 
N’ thet’s an awful task 
Ter ask o’ any speaker, 
I’d say, if you should ask. 


Th’ fellers like their jokin’, 
N’ lots o’ talkin’, too, 

But when a job they tackle 
They’re sure ter see it through. 


They do a lot o’ singin’, 
They have a lot o’ fun. 

But when there’s things need doin’ 
They'll work ter git ’em done. 


Th’ children n’ th’ cripples, 
N’ others needin’ friends, 
They'll tell ye how they cherish 
Th’ love each feller sends. 


They all jest work tergether, 
A-doin’ kindly deeds, 

N’ spreadin’ lots o’ sunshine. 
Thet’s what this old world needs. 
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New Style Zipper 
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Direct-To-You ONLY $335 
Sent aid, Enclose $3.35, Money Order or Check. 


Sent &O.b: if you prefer, All articles fully guaranteed. Your 
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THE MOST 

/ ECONOMICAL WAY TO TAKE 

A VACATION! 
For a fraction of what a summer 
cottage would cost, a Palace 
Coach provides you with a summer home 
at any lake that you may choose to visit. 
It may be rented too, the same as « 
ummer cottage. Complete with cooking, living, sleep- 
ing and toilet facilities, private bathroom and dress- 
ing room. Sleeping accommodations for 
is many as eight. Three models, 16 to 18 
ft. long, as low as $395. Write today for 
FREE catalog showing coaches illustrated 
in colors. 

PALACE TRAVEL COACH CORP. 

4547 N. Saginaw St. Flint, Mich. 


AIRFLOW 


THE PERFECT 
AIR-COOLED PIPE 





COOL & SWEET 
TO THE VERY LAST PUFF! 


New, patented design makes a happy smoke a 
certainty, Study diagram. Note these features: 
1. Generous size bowl. 2. Upper cell for coolness. 
3. Lower spiral cell cleans smoke—catches all 
moisture and sludge by gravity. Weighing only 14 ounces 
—Airflow handles with balanced ease. Airflow is made of 
Selected Grain, Imported Algerian Briar. Hand Finished— 
Airflow is truly a pipemaker’s masterpiece. It has no equal. 


Smoke for 10 Days on Trial 


We say the New Airflow is the finest pipe man- 
ufactured. Our introductory trial offer is a 
liberal and positive way of proving that statement for 
yourself. Words alone are inadequate. The proof is in the 
smoking. So, send for Free details of our no-risk, smoking- 
trial offer. WRITE TODA Y—use coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
{ Landon & Warner, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


i 
Yes—send FREE details on no-risk, no-obligation, 1 
smoke on trial offer. Dept. R-41 4 
i 
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PEEP DPD PEEP NOP 
SPEAKERS! 


We will write your speeches. Rates as 
low as $1.00 for half-hour address, de 
pending on type of speech wanted. Infor- 
mation free. Strictly confidential. Write! 

National Reference Library 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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ADSTONE BAG 
rpc soar: (CTETR] 
Ww’ $1.50 Value FREE 
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ORDER NO. B-2 
Genuine Leather 


EASILY WORTH $25 


says H. J. Miller, “couldn’t get as fine a piece of lug- 
gage here for more than twice the price. Here 1s 
your chance to secure a real quality bag of genuine 
leather at an smasing\y low introductory price. 
Made right and priced right so as to get us 10,000 
new friends and customers. E 
Only choice leathers, accurately die cut, perfectly 
matched, sturdy frame, solid brass security lock, re- 
inforced corners of sewed on tough cowhide. Tailored 
strapsof sole leatherstrength. Newstyle post handle. 
Interior finish of beautiful two-tone Spanish brown. 
Washable and waterproof. Center partition has3 in- 
dividual pockets for toilet accessories, handkerchiefs 
and ties and large capacity shirt case. Everything 
accessible without fuss or fumbling. Makes packing 
easy and traveling a pleasure, Choice of black or 
brown. Arich looking piece of luggage. 


Direct-To-You ONLY*11®5 


nt postpaid. Enclose $11.85 Money Order or Check. Sent 
OD f you prefer. All articles fully guaranteed. Your 
money refunded if not 100% satisfied, ten day trial. Write 


. for FREE card catalog of 
G tts. novel, useful gifts. We are 
America’s largest adver- 


tising specialty jobbers dealing direct with customers 


LANDON & WARNE 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 


L-48 Chicago, It. 
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The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 
Kiwanis Headquarters 





A PARLIAMENTARY CHART 
Based upon Robert's Rules of Order-Revised 
For Assemblies — Fits in Your Pocket 

Just turn the dial for an instanteous answer to any 
Parliamentary question. A time-saver, no delay, no 
confusion and no arbitrary ruling. A great boon to 
chairmen, presiding officers and laymen. Recom- 
mended by eminent parliamentarians. Only $1.00 
postpaid. Mail to Haszel's Parliamentary Chart, 
401 Manufacturers Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Money back, if not satisfied in five days. 
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LEARN TO SPEAK! 





» 

] 

m We have developed a new course which of.- 
® fers both instruction in public speaking and 
@ the speeches which you will need—prepared 
" confidentially for you. Enroll in this course 
: and start speaking at once. Information free. 
* 
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National Reference Librar 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, io 
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Nebraska-lowa Highway Safety Work 


(From page 315) 


removal; helping to create and main- 
tain a public sentiment in favor of 
strict and impartial enforcement of 
traffic laws; supporting the police and 
magistrates in the proper performance 
of their duties as well as insisting that 
they be performed properly. They will 
work towards educating the public 
generally and motorist particularly of 
the existance and purpose of traffic 
regulations showing them the danger 
to themselves, and others in violating 
these regulations; arranging for safety 
programs in schools, churches, clubs, 
lodges, and other places where groups 
may congregate, using movies, slides, 
speakers, and safety literature; organi- 
zing school boy patrols, and junior 
Safety Councils, providing and dis- 
playing appropriate safety posters, 
distributing appropriate safety litera- 
ture, arranging for adequate news- 
paper publicity and wherever possible, 
radio safety programs. 


Not Only Driver's Responsibility 

The entire responsibility is not al- 
ways with the driver behind the wheel. 
Much of it must be placed on the 
shoulders of our public officials for 
failure to provide suitable and suffi- 
cient enforcement of the present traf- 
fic rules and regulations for the safety 
of our communities. The legislative 
and judicial branches of our govern- 
ment must also be made to realize 
their importance in affording greater 
protection for our people. 

Up to the present time we have 
four County Safety Councils organized 
in the State of Iowa with eight more 
having set the date of their organi- 
zation meeting and 32 others who have 
their basic committees appointed and 
are starting work on the organization 
meeting. In view of this, we feel that 
success is in the offing. 


Nebraska 

In regard to Nebraska, we have 
been holding off, waiting to see what 
was going to be done by Governor 
Cochran, of that state who has called 
a meeting to form a State Safety 
Council. Our original Nebraska-Iowa 
District plan of county organization 
was mailed to each club in the Ne- 
braska half of the district and Im- 
mediate Past District Governor 
Arthur J. Denny of that state has been 
asked to help carry this work out to 
its completion in Nebraska, when their 
state governor gets things moving to- 
ward the organization of a Nebraska 
State Safety Council. It is our earnest 
wish that these two sister states can 
be formed into one large unit with 
uniform traffic laws and regulations 
and give the rest of the states in the 
Union a model upon which to build. 

We also earnestly hope that Kiwanis 
International will follow the resolution 
of the Nebraska-Iowa District Con- 


vention at Norfolk, Nebraska, and 
make this program one of the major 
objectives for the future. In doing 
so we will be following out the motto 
of Kiwanis, “We Build” to the letter, 
for in this organization work we are 
“building” organizations for the saving 
of human lives. 

In furthering this movement for 
uniform traffic laws and regulations, 
we would appreciate the forwarding 
by all Kiwanians of any suggestions 
or ideas which they may have in con- 
nection with this phase of traffic safety 
to Kiwanian Charles C. Ayres, Jr. of 
Ottumwa, Iowa, chairman of the Legal 
Committee of the Iowa State Safety 
Council. 

Any one interested in this campaign 
will be mailed complete information, 
together with our plan of organization, 
upon request. 


Convention of International 
Society for Crippled Children 


The Fifteenth Annual Convention 
of the International Society for Crip- 
pled Children will be held in Saint 
Louis at the Statler Hotel, May 3-6. 

This organization would like to have 
as large a representation of Kiwanis 
clubs in the Middle West as possible. 

E. Jay Howenstine, executive sec- 
retary, can be addressed at the local 
society, Elyria, Ohio. 

There will be many subjects taken 
up at the convention which will prove 
interesting to Kiwanis clubs because 
of the great amount of under-privileged 
child work accomplished by the clubs. 


Look To Yourself 

Kiwanis is a democratic club. A 
democracy is a system of government 
whereby the people can eventually get 
anything that they want. Please re- 
member this definition. If your Ki- 
wanis club is not run in a manner 
agreeable to the majority, they have 
it in their power to make the necessary 
changes. If you cannot have your 
ideas adopted, it means one of two 
things, either your ideas are not 
sound (at least the majority do not 
think so), or you do not have the dy- 
namic personality to sell your ideas 
to your fellow club members. Look to 
yourself. 

Fellow Kiwanian, think twice before 
you drop out of your club because 
you do not like the way the club is 
run. If you are looking for perfection 
in anything on this earth, you will not 
find it. No doubt your club is not per- 
fect; perhaps you are not the last word 
in perfection yourself. 


ALBERT EARLY, 
Member, Georgetown, Delaware Club 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


Officers and members of many clubs have taken a 
look at their faded, time-worn welcome signs and de- 
cided that the first impression they created weren't 
so good. So many clubs have installed this porcelain 


enamel sign. 


Read Roe Fulkerson's Page in this issue. Do you 
believe in signs? Most people do. Your club is an 
active one, with a long list of accomplishments. Its 
prestige is high. But does the visiting Kiwanian or the 
stranger know that? What do you think when you 


enter another city? 
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EXCEPTIONALLY WELL MADE 


Made of genuine vitreous porcelain enamel— 
single faced; 30 inches in diameter, made of 18 
gauge specially prepared steel, edges rein- 
forced by IxI!/. inch angle iron, emblem in 
three colors. Sign will not peel, discolor, rust or 
tarnish. Brilliance of color guaranteed for ten 
years’ service. Brackets for attaching to 4x4 inch 
post included. Post not included. This can be 
secured locally. 





ALBANY HOTEL 


WEDNESDAY 12:10 | 


DENVER 





LOOK AT THESE LOW PRICES! 


Price, F. O. B. Chicago $6.00 


Auxiliary plate 8x24 inches to provide 
name of place and time of meeting. 


Price, F. O. B. Chicago $1.75 


Auxiliary plate 6xI8 inches to provide 
name of city or town. Price, F. O. B. 


Chicago mee | rs 


Plates of vitreous enamel, single faced, 
made of I8 gauge specially prepared 
steel. 


Price complete, with plates, F. O. B. 
Chicago sdasnetiahggeiohachen $9.00 


These signs are for permanent installation. Put them in and they 


will need no attention for a number of years. They're good! 


zx*wkk 


Order one or more—for all the roads leading into your city. Let 


visiting Kiwanians know where and when you meet. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL . . . 520 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 














A\n ideal summer trio— with 
advantage and pleasure to you, 
your family, your club, Every 
club should be represented 
there. I ake part in the progress 
of Kiwanis. Come by train, Car, 


bus, boat or air. 


fume. 21-25 


20th ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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